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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Partnership for Peace 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


I come to this opening of the Ninth General 
Assembly with a deep sense of the significance of 
this occasion. This annual gathering of the rep- 
resentatives of 60 nations represents mankind’s 
most hopeful effort to achieve peace with justice. 
Here is made manifest the close interdependence 
of today’s world and, also, the vast opportunity 
for constructive results which lie in good partner- 
ship efforts. 

The people of the United States believe whole- 
heartedly in the purposes and 1’e principles set 
out in the charter of the United Nations. That 
document marks a milestone in the understanding 
of the nature of peace. It recognizes that peace 
is not a passive concept but a call to action. It is 
not enough to dislike war and to denounce it. War 
has been hated throughout the ages. Yet war 
has been recurrent throughout the ages. One rea- 
son is that men have never put into the winning 
of peace efforts comparable to those which they 
put into the winning of a war. 

Mankind will never have lasting peace so long 
as men reserve their full resources for tasks of 
war. To preserve peace and to do so without the 
sacrifice of essential freedoms require constant 
effort, sustained courage, and at times a willing- 
hess to accept grave risks. That is the true spirit 
of peace. 

During the past year many nations have ac- 
tively worked together on behalf of a just and 
durable peace. There have been moments when, 
it seemed, the scales between general war and 
peace were precariously balanced. That hazard- 
ous equation still exists. But at least we see the 





*Made before the U. N. General Assembly on Sept. 23 
(press release 525). 
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hazard and strive to shift the balance in favor of 
peace. 

The efforts of the past year are not to be ap- 
praised merely by whether they in fact produced 
concrete settlements. The making of intelligent, 
resolute, and united efforts for just settlements has 
itself contributed to peace. It shows a dynamic 
spirit and a vigilance which are a warning to any 
potential aggressor. In the past, peace has often 
been lost by default. That, let us resolve, shall 
not happen again. 

I cannot, of course, now touch on all of the man- 
ifold activities which have recently occurred with- 
in and without this organization. I shall focus 
mainly on political efforts with which my own 
country was associated as an active partner. Let 
me first speak of the Organization of American 
States. The inter-American system rests on a long 
tradition of cooperation for freedom and peace in 
this hemisphere. Faithfulness to that tradition, 
and pride in it, have served to spare this hemi- 
sphere from such wars as have tragically ravaged 
Europe and Asia during the last century and more. 
Last March the Caracas Conference of the Ameri- 
can States decided and declared that if interna- 
tional communism gained control of the political 
institutions of any American State, that would be 
a danger to the peace and security of them all 
and call for collective action to remove the threat. 

However aggressive communism may be judged 
elsewhere, we of this hemisphere, with no excep- 
tion, know that its intrusion here would open grave 
conflicts, the like of which we have not known 
before. 


In Guatemala there developed an identifiable 
threat to the peace and security of this hemisphere. 
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The American States exchanged views about this 
danger and were about to meet to deal with it col- 
lectively when the Guatemalan people themselves 
eliminated the threat. 

In this connection, there was occasion for the 
United Nations to apply the principles of our 
charter which, while affirming the universal juris- 
diction of this organization, call for the use of 
regional arrangements before resort to the Security 
Council (articles 33 and 52). These provisions 
had been hammered out in the course of debate 
at San Francisco, when our charter was adopted. 
The American States at that time urged that their 
tested relationship should be coordinated with, and 
not totally replaced by, the United Nations, which 
they felt might prove undependable because of 
veto power in the Security Council. So it was de- 
cided to make regional association a major fea- 
ture of the United Nations peace system. 

This year the Organization of American States 
showed anew that it is ready, able, and willing 
to maintain regional peace. Thereby, the provi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter have been 
vindicated and the foundation for peace in the 
American Hemisphere has been solidified. 


Germany and Austria 


Last year I said here that “the division of Ger- 
many cannot be perpetuated without grave risks.” ? 
In an effort to eliminate that risk, I went to 
Berlin last January to confer with the Foreign 
Ministers of the other three occupying powers. 
We there joined with Britain and France in pre- 
senting a proposal for the unification of Germany 
through free elections, to be supervised by the 
United Nations or some comparable impartial 
body. The Soviet Union countered with propo- 
sals which added up to an extension of the Soviet 
orbit to the Rhine. Accordingly, the dangerous 
division of Germany still persists. But, I may 
add, something else persists—that is our resolve, 
in the spirit of peace, to end the cruel injustice 
being done to Germany. 

Last year I also spoke of an Austrian treaty as 
being long overdue. I pointed out that as between 
the occupying powers there was “no substantial 
item of disagreement.” At the Berlin Conference 
the three Western occupying powers eliminated 





*For text of Secretary Dulles’ address before the 
Highth General Assemby, see BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 1953, 
p. 403. 
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the last vestige of disagreement by accepting ¢ 
Soviet version of every disagreed article, 
seemed, for a fleeting moment, that the Austri 
treaty might be signed. But then the Soy 
Union improvised a new condition. It said t 
it would not free Austria from Soviet occupati 
until a German peace treaty was concluded. 

There cannot be a German peace treaty uni 
Germany is united. So Austria continues to 
an indefinitely occupied nation. Nevertheley 
here again, we do not accept as final the denial 
justice to unhappy Austria—the first victim ¢ 
Hitlerite aggression and the object of the 19% 
Moscow pledge of freedom and independeng 
The three Western Powers, constant in the spit 
of peace, have again within recent days urged thal 
the Soviet Union sign the Austrian state treatys 
a deed which, far more than platitudinous word 
will show whether other matters can fruitfully 
discussed. 





































European Unity 


The problem of peace in Europe has becom 
more complicated because of the recent setback to 
the consummation of the European Defense Com- 
munity. That concept came from recognition 
that the best guarantee of permanent peace in Et 
rope was an organic unity which would include 
France and Germany. Also, if this unity merged 
the military forces of these two and other Eure 
pean countries, that would assure their nonaggre+ 
sive character. Such forces would clearly be ut 
available except as the whole community recog- 
nized the need for defensive action. 

The votes of Communist deputies more than at 
counted for the parliamentary majority which in 
one country shelved the Epc. Thus, they acted 
to perpetuate European divisions which have re 
currently bred wars. However, the free nations 
concerned do not accept with resignation the per- 
petuation of what, historically, has been the 
world’s worst fire hazard. They are alert to the 
peril and are working actively to surmount it. 


Korea 


Last year when I spoke here about Korea, I was 
able to report an armistice. That, I said, was not 
because the Communist aggressors loved peace, but 
because they had come up against an effective mili- 
tary barrier. I went on to say, “The Korean po 
litical conference, if the Communists come to it, 
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will afford a better test.” It took 7 months of 
® arduous negotiation to bring about the political 
conference. When it occurred at Geneva, the 
United Nations side proposed the unification of 
Korea on the basis of free all-Korean elections to be 
supervised by the United Nations. This proposal 
was rejected by the Communist side. They in- 
sisted that the United Nations must itself be 
treated as an instrument of aggression and be 
debarred from any further activity in Korea. 

This counterproposal, insulting to the United 
i Nations, was unanimously rejected by those who 
proudly hailed the Korean action of the United 
Nations as the first example in all history of an 
international organization which had in fact acted 
effectively against armed aggression. 

The United States does not believe that the uni- 
fication of Korea must await another war. We 
have exerted all the influence we possess in favor 
of a peaceful solution of the Korean problem, and 
we have not lost faith that this solution is possible. 
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‘COM § Southeast Asia 


At the Geneva Conference the belligerents in 
Indochina also dealt with the problem of peace. 
An 8-year conflict of mounting intensity was 
brought to a close. We can all rejoice that there 
has been an end to the killing. On the other hand, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that several 
hundred thousand in North Viet-Nam have at 
their desire been transferred to non-Communist 
areas, and that there still remain millions un- 
willingly subject to an alien despotism. In this 
case, an end to fighting has been bought at a heavy 
ha price, and the final result is still obscure. 
cll One result, however, has been the driving home 
to the nations interested in Southeast Asia of the 
importance of a collective organization for de- 
fense against further aggression. At Manila this 
the | ™onth eight nations met and negotiated and signed 
the} * treaty calling for collective defense against 
aggression. 

The Manila Pact constitutes significant action 
taken under the charter of the United Nations, 
which recognizes the inherent right of individual 
was § and collective self-defense. Those who cry out 
not § when others exercise their inherent right of self- 
but } defense only expose their own aggressive purposes. 
ili- | The Manila Conference did much more than 
po- } extend the area of collective security. It adopted 
) it, | the Pacific Charter. Thereby, the eight nations— 
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Asian and non-Asian—which met at Manila pro- 
claimed in ringing terms the principles of self- 
determination, self-government, and independence. 
This charter, and the spirit of fellowship which 
gave it birth, should serve once and for all to end 
the myth that there is inherent incompatibility 
between East and West. The peoples of Asia who 
are already free, or who seek freedom, need not 
remain weak, divided, and unsupported in the face 
of the new imperialism which has already reduced 
to colonial servitude 800,000,000 people, of what 


were once 15 truly independent nations. 


Atomic Energy 


The past year has been marked by intensive 
efforts in the field of atomic energy. The United 
States has sought to share its commanding posi- 
tion in this field in ways that would permit many 
to join in a great new adventure in human welfare. 
We hoped to turn atomic energy from being an 
instrument of death into a source of the enrich- 
ment of life. 

I vividly recall December 8, 1953, when we here 
heard President Eisenhower propose that the na- 
tions possessing atomic material would cooperate 
under the auspices of the United Nations to create 
a world atomic bank into which they would each 
contribute fissionable material which would then 
be used for the purpose of productivity rather 
than destruction. I shared the drama of that 
moment and sensed the universal applause which 
then greeted that proposal—applause which 
echoed around the world. 

Because it seems that oftentimes negotiations 
publicly conducted with the Soviet Union tend to 
become propaganda contests, President Eisen- 
hower proposed that these new negotiations should 
be privately conducted. The United States, after 
consultation with others, then submitted a con- 
crete, detailed proposal to carry out President 
Eisenhower’s great conception. I myself met sev- 
eral times with the Soviet Foreign Minister at 
Berlin and at Geneva to discuss this matter. We 
are quite willing that all documents exchanged be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union dur- 
ing these negotiations be published. 

We hoped and believed that, if the Soviet Union 
would join with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and other nations possessing fissionable 


* Ibid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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U. S. Request to Secretary-General 
for Agenda Item on Atomic Energy 


U.N. doc. A/2784 dated September 23 


New York, 23 September 1954 


I have the honour to request, under rule 15 of the 
rules of procedure, that an item entitled “Inter- 
national co-operation in developing the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy: report of the United States 
of America” be added to the agenda of the General 
Assembly as an important and urgent question. 

In connexion with the above-mentioned request 
I attach an explanatory memorandum, in accordance 
with rule 20 of the rules of procedure. 


H. C. Lopce, Jr. 
Chairman 


ExPLANATORY MEMORANDUM 


The President of the United States, in his state- 
ment to the eighth regular session of the General 
Assembly on 8 December 1953, made far-reaching 
proposals to set up an international atomic energy 
agency under the aegis of the United Nations to 
develop plans whereby the peaceful use of atomic 
energy would be expedited. The President further 
indicated the willingness of the United States to 
take up with the Powers “principally involved” the 
development of plans for such an agency. 

During the past year the United States has en- 
gaged in discussions on this subject with the Powers 
principally involved with atomic energy matters, 
and particularly with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. While the attempt to secure the co- 
operation of the USSR in this endeavour has not 
been successful, the other Governments with whom 
the United States has discussed this proposal have 
indicated general agreement on the objectives of the 
proposal and on the general nature of the inter- 
national atomic energy agency. 

The United States intends to proceed immediately, 
in conjunction with the other nations principally 
involved, to create an international agency to de- 
velop the constructive uses of atomic energy. This 
approach excludes no nation from participation 
in this great venture. As more precise plans take 
shape, all nations interested in participating and 
willing to take on the responsibilities of member- 
ship will be welcome to join in the planning and 
execution of this programme. 

The United States believes that an international 
scientific conference of representatives of Govern- 
ments and scientists would be useful in identifying 
the technical areas in which progress can best be 
made in applying atomic energy to peaceful ends, 
and accordingly suggests that the United Nations 
should convene such a conference. The United 
States intends at the appropriate time to describe in 
greater detail the nature of such a conference and 
its objectives. 

There have been other significant developments 
during the past year in connexion with peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy concerning which tine United 
States will report. 

The United States believes that an explanation of 
these matters is of such import to all nations that 
it warrants the addition of this item to the General 
Assembly’s agenda as an important and urgent 
matter. 
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material and atomic know-how, this act of ¢ 
operation might set a pattern which would e 
itself elsewhere. | 

The plan we submitted could not have hurt ap 
one. It was motivated by the hope of lifting¢ 
darkest cloud that hangs over mankind. Its jy 
tial dimensions were not sufficient to impair t 
military capability of the Soviet Union, and they 
was no apparent reason for its rejection. Ab 
all, it was a practicable, easily workable plan, 1 
dependent on elaborate surveillance. 

Nevertheless, the proposal was, in effect, p 
jected by the Soviet Union last April. Its nr 
jection was not because of any alleged defects in 
the plan itself. Any such would certainly hay 
been negotiable. The Soviet position was, i 
effect, to say—we will not cooperate to develo 
peacetime uses of atomic energy unless it is fing 
of all agreed to renounce all those uses of atomi 
energy which provide the free nations with ther 
strongest defense against aggression. 

To date, the Soviet Government has shown 
willingness to participate in the implementatio 
of President Eisenhower’s plan except on this 
completely unacceptable condition. Yesterday, 
when it was known that I would speak on this 
topic today, the Soviet Union broke a 5 month 
silence by delivering a note in Moscow affirming 
its readiness to talk further. But the note stil 
gave no indication that the Soviet Union had 
receded from its negative position. 

The United States remains ready to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union. But we shall no longer 
suspend our efforts to establish an international 
atomic agency. 

The United States is determined that President 
Eisenhower’s proposal shall not languish until 
it dies. It will be nurtured and developed. We 
shall press on in close partnership with those ns 
tions which, inspired by the ideals of the United 
Nations Charter, can make this great new forces 
tool of the humanitarian and of the statesmal, 
and not merely a fearsome addition to the arsenal 
of war. 

The United States is proposing an agenda item 
which will enable us to report on our efforts to ex 
plore and develop the vast possibilities for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. These efforts 
have been and will be directed primarily toward 
the following ends: 


(1) The creation of an international agency 
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In his speech yesterday, Secretary Dulles an- 
nounced the decision of the Government of the 
United States to press forward with President 
Eisenhower's vital proposal for the establishment of 
an international agency to develop the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Secretary Dulles referred to the 
sincere effort made by the United States to enlist 
the cooperation of the Soviet Union in this unprece- 
dented offer to share the fruits of modern tech- 
nology with all nations and peoples. The Soviet 
Union has refused to join in this venture so far. 
We can all hope that this refusal is not final. 

But in any event, the attitude of the Soviet Union 
cannot be permitted to deprive the people of the 
world of the benefits of the greatest scientific dis- 
covery of modern times. The other nations which 
are in a position to contribute to this great venture 
have indicated their readiness to do so. The United 
States is determined to join with them without 
further delay in order that nations and peoples 
everywhere shall share as soon as possible in atomic 
progress for peace. 

Substantial progress has already been made in 
the development of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy and its by-products. A concerted interna- 
tional effort of the kind the United States is pre- 
pared to support could hasten the process of bringing 
this boon to human life out of the laboratory and 
putting it to work in fields, factories, and hospitals 
and all other places where people live and work. 

The United States therefore proposes the addition 
to the agenda of the Ninth Regular Session of the 
General Assembly of an item entitled “International 
Cooperation in Developing the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy: Report of the United States of 
America.” ? 











*Made in the General Committee on Sept. 24 
(U.S./U.N. press release 1963). 
* For text of formal request, see opposite page. 








Statement by Ambassador Lodge on Atomic Pool Proposal’ 


I am sure that the members of this committee 
will agree that this is an urgent and important 
matter in the sense of rule 15 of the General As- 
sembly. The inclusion of this item on our agenda 
will permit the United States and other governments 
principally involved in the development of atomic 
energy to report more fully to this Assembly on the 
progress already achieved and on the efforts to 
set up an international atomic energy agency. It 
will also enable the General Assembly to consider 
the convening of an international scientific con- 
ference under the auspices of the United Nations 
to help in identifying areas in which further tech- 
nical progress might be made. I am certain that 
the great majority of the members of the United 
Nations are anxious for this opportunity to assist 
in making the promise of atomic energy a beneficent 
reality for all people. 

The United States believes that this item should 
be discussed in the Political Committee and recom- 
mends that the General Committee so decide. 

There is probably no single matter before us at 
this General Assembly which holds out greater prom- 
ise for actively and constructively promoting the 
material welfare of mankind. * 





*The General Committee decided unanimously to 
add the U.S. item to the agenda as an important 
and urgent matter. After a statement by the Soviet 
representative, Andrei Vyshinsky, favoring the 
recommendation, Ambassador Lodge made the 
following additional remarks: 

“Of course, no one will be happier than the repre- 
sentative of the United States to find that the Soviet 
Union by its actions makes clear its cooperation 
with this great idea. But let us not forget the words 
of the old proverb—actions speak louder than words. 
The world has been waiting for such action since 
last December 8. Secretary Dulles said yesterday 
we will be glad to publish the entire correspondence 
and then the world can reach its own judgment.” 








whose initial membership will include nations 
from all regions of the world. It is hoped that 
such an agency will start its work as early as next 
year. 

(2) The calling of an international scientific 
conference to consider this whole vast subject, to 
meet in the spring of 1955, under the auspices of 
the United Nations. 

(3) The opening early next year, in the United 
States, of a reactor training school where stu- 
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dents from abroad may learn the working princi- 
ples of atomic energy with specific regard to its 
peacetime uses. 

(4) The invitation to a substantial number of 
medical and surgical experts from abroad to par- 
ticipate in the work of our cancer hospitals—in 
which atomic energy techniques are among the 
most hopeful approaches to controlling this men- 
ace to mankind. 


I would like to make perfectly clear that our 
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planning excludes no nation from participation in 
this great venture. As our proposals take shape, 
all nations interested in participating, and willing 
to take on the responsibilities of membership, will 
be welcome to join with us in the planning and 
execution of this program. 

Even though much is denied us by Soviet nega- 
tion, nevertheless much remains that can be done. 
There is denied the immense relaxation of tension 
which might have occurred had the Soviet Union 
been willing to begin to cooperate with other na- 
tions in relation to what offers so much to fear and 
so much to hope. Nevertheless, there is much to 
be accomplished in the way of economic and hu- 
manitarian gains. There is no miracle to be 
wrought overnight. But a program can be made 
and vitalized to assure that atomic energy can 
bring to millions a better way of life. To achieve 
that result is our firm resolve. 

Closely allied to this question of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy is the whole vast and complex 
question of disarmament. At this Assembly last 
year, the United States affirmed its ardent desire 
to reduce the burden of armament. I stated here 
that the United States would vigorously carry 
forward the technical studies on armament con- 
trol and limitation which are vital to any solution 
of this problem. 


London Talks on Disarmament 


Last spring the United States participated in 
discussions in London with the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Canada on a sub- 
committee of our Disarmament Commission to see 
whether a fresh approach to the problem could 
achieve a solution acceptable to the Soviet Union 
as well as to the free world. The record of these 
meetings has now been made public. 

It shows that the representatives of Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States tried with patience and ingenuity to ex- 
plore all avenues of agreement with the Soviet 
Union which would be consistent with the security 
of all nations. Once more we made clear, as we 
have again and again in the past, that we seek to 
eliminate the use of atomic energy for any pur- 
poses but those of peace. 

These efforts were met by a flat refusal by the 
Soviet Union even to discuss our proposals on 





*Ibid., Aug. 2, 1954, p. 171. 
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their merits. The crux of the Soviet position yyy tions fa 


that, before it will engage in real negotiations gy those 1 
disarmament, it insists upon a paper ban by {gable an 
major powers of the use of nuclear weapon, the cha 
The great shield, the supreme deterrent, must fing to mar 
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be abandoned, leaving the free nations exposed 
the Communists’ unrivaled manpower. Once th 
inequality has been assured, then—perhaps+ 
Soviet Union will negotiate further from its pog 
tion of assured supremacy. Such procedp 
would not increase the security of any free nati 

Reluctantly we must conclude that the Sovid 
Union has at present no serious desire to neg 
tiate on the disarmament problem. But we shal 
continue to hope, and to seek, that the Soviet Unig 
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which could end the wasteful diversion of vag the fo 
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Charter Review this cc 

No doubt you will have observed that many off * date 
the efforts for peace to which I have referred wer 
conducted outside of the United Nations itself, 

It should not, however, be forgotten that th§ 


organs of the United Nations are themselves stead- 
ily carrying forward activities which contribute 
substantially, even though not spectacularly, to 
the political, economic, and social conditions 
which are the foundation for peace. The United 
States wishes to pay a high tribute to those who 
perform these indispensable tasks. 

If many major political developments have oc | 
curred outside the immediate framework of the | 
United Nations, that is due to two causes—one | 
good, one bad: 

The charter of the United Nations itself pro 
vides that the parties to any dispute which would 
endanger international peace and security should 
first of all seek a solution by negotiation, resort 
to regional agencies, or other peaceful means of 
their own choice. Only when these methods fail 
should there be resort to the Security Council. In 
other words, the Security Council of the United 
Nations was never intended to be a court of first a 
instance, but only a court of last resort. In this - 
sense, the unprecedented peace efforts of the past 
year fall within the pattern which our charter 
itself prescribes. 

A second cause exists, and it is disturbing. It 
is the fact that the membership of the United Na 
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tions falls far short of representing the totality of 
onset those nations which are peace-loving, which are 
by thi able and willing to carry out the obligations of 
apouit the charter, and which are indispensable parties 
st fl to many critical international problems. Four- 
teen nations are now debarred from membership 
only through the use—in reality the abuse—of the 
so-called veto power. None of these is in the cate- 
gory of Communist China, which has been found 
by the United Nations to be guilty of aggression. 
All 14 are fully qualified for membership. Unless 
ways can be found to bring peace-loving, law-abid- 
ing nations into this organization, then inevitably 
the power and influence of this organization will 
progressively decline. 

We are approaching the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations. All of the 
member governments and their peoples may prop- 
erly be thankful for the great accomplishments 
of the United Nations and for its unique service as 
a forum for international discussion. However, 
this coming anniversary must be made more than 
a date for self-congratulations. It is the time to 








take account of weaknesses of our organization and 
of ways in which it can be made to function better 
as a guarantor of peace and justice and as a cen- 
ter for harmonizing the actions of nations. That, 
indeed, was the idea of the founders, who planned 
for a charter review conference to be called at the 
next annual session of our Assembly. 

The search for peace has had its high hopes and 
its deep frustrations. But after the frustration, 
there is always renewed hope. On behalf of the 
United States I would say in my closing words 
that we believe that international peace is an at- 
tainable goal. That is the premise that underlies 
all our planning. We propose never to desist, 
never to admit discouragement, but confidently 
and steadily so to act that peace becomes for us 
a sustaining principle of action. In that, we know 
that we shall not be alone. That is not merely be- 
cause we have treaties of alliance and bonds of ex- 
pediency. It is because the spirit of peace is a 
magnet that draws together many men and many 
nations and makes of them a fellowship of loyal 
partners for peace. 





This issue of the BULLETIN marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the publication of an official 
periodical by the Department of State. 

The first issue of Press Releases, predecessor to 
the BULLETIN, appeared on October 5, 1929. It 





, OC contained, among other documents, a message from 
the Secretary Stimson on the death of the German 
one Foreign Minister, Gustav Stresemann. The second 


issue included the text of the British Government’s 
invitation to the London Naval Conference, a 
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system begun at that time is still in effect; publi- 
cation No. 5545, Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1937, Volume IV, The Far East, was released 
on September 25. 

On July 1, 1939, the Department of State BUL- 
LETIN first made its appearance, superseding both 
Press Releases and the monthly Treaty Informa- 
tion bulletin. The decision to discontinue the 
latter publications was based on the belief that 
“a single bulletin containing both treaty informa- 
tion and information on other closely related 
aspects of the conduct of American foreign rela- 
tions would constitute a more useful and convenient 
source for current reference and for filing than 
two separate publications.” 

The present format of the BULLETIN was 
adopted with the issue of October 6, 1946. 








ae message from President Hoover to the President 
ould of Argentina on the inauguration of air mail serv- 
ould ice between their countries, and information con- 
sort cerning the visit to Washington of Prime Minister 
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fail Issue No. 1 of Press Releases also was Publica- 
In tion No. 1 in the Department’s newly inaugurated 
‘ted publication program. The consecutive numbering 
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Press release 531 dated September 25 


Following are the texts of documents exchanged 
between the Governments of the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics be- 
tween January and September 1954 during the 
course of negotiations concerning President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 8, 1953. 


NOTE HANDED TO AMBASSADOR GEORGI 
ZAROUBIN BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
WASHINGTON, JANUARY 11 


1. The United States suggests that the conversation with 
reference to atomic energy should initially be conducted 
through diplomatic channels, reserving the right of any 
participant to propose shifting the deliberations to the 
United Nations pursuant to its resolution suggesting pri- 
vate discussions under the auspices of the Disarmament 
Commission.’ 

2. It is suggested that the diplomatic discussions take 
place at Washington and wherever else it is convenient 
for the participants to meet. Presumably Mr. Molotov 
and Mr. Dulles would have a private discussion at Berlin.’ 

8. It is suggested that procedural talks should in their 
initial stage be limited to the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, with the participation of the other nations prin- 
cipally involved as determined in the light of the subject 
matter to be discussed. 

4. The United States is prepared to consider any pro- 
posal that the Soviet Union sees fit to make with reference 
to atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

5. However, the United States believes that the first 
effort should be to proceed on a modest basis which might 
engender the trust and confidence necessary for planning 
of larger scope. That is why the United States urges an 
early discussion of the proposal made by President Eisen- 
hower on December 8, 1953. The United States is prepared 
to have concrete private discussions about this plan and 
its possible implementation. 





? BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 838. 
*Ie. during the four-power conference opening at 
Berlin on Jan. 25. 
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Correspondence With Soviet Union on Atomic Pool Proposal 


6. The United States suggests that privacy will be 
serve practical results at this time and that these 
should not be used for propaganda purposes by either sik 


NOTE HANDED TO SECRETARY DULLES BY 
AMBASSADOR ZAROUBIN, WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY 19 


[Translation] 

In connection with the aide memoire handed by J. B. 
Dulles, Secretary of State, to Ambassador G. N. Zaroubin 
on January 11, the Soviet Government considers it neces 
sary to communicate the following. 


1. Paragraph 1 of the U.S. aide memoire states: 


The United States suggests that the conversation with 
reference to atomic energy should initially be conducted 
through diplomatic channels, reserving the right of any 
participant to propose shifting the deliberations to the 
United Nations pursuant to its resolution suggesting 
private discussions under the auspices of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. 


On this point there are no remarks. 
2. Paragraph 2 of the aide memoire of the U.S.A. states: 


It is suggested that the diplomatic discussions take 
place at Washington and wherever else it is convenient 
for the participants to meet. Presumably Mr. Molotov 
and Mr. Dulles would have a private discussion at Berlin. 


On paragraph 2 there are no remarks. 
8. In paragraph 3 of the aide memoire of the U.S.A. 
it is said: 


It is suggested that procedural talks should in their 
initial stage be limited to the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, with the participation of the other nations 
principally involved as determined in the light of the 
subject matter to be discussed. 


Agreement is expressed regarding the considerations 
stated in paragraph 8 of the aide memoire, keeping im 
mind that at the specified stage of the negotiations there 
will be considered the necessity for drawing into the 
negotiations all powers that bear the chief responsibility 
for maintaining peace and international security. 

4. Paragraph 4 of the aide memoire of the U.S.A. states: 


The United States is prepared to consider any proposal 


that the Soviet Union sees fit to make with reference to 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction. 
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1953,’ which pointed out that the Soviet Government pro- 
ceeds on the basis of the assumption that during the 
course of the negotiations there will be considered at the 
same time the proposal of the Soviet Union with regard 
to an agreement under which the states participating in 
the agreement would assume the unconditional obliga- 
tion not to use the atomic, hydrogen, or any other weapon 
of mass destruction. 

5. In paragraph 5 of the aide memoire of the U.S.A. 
it is said: 


However, the United States believes that the first effort 
should be to proceed on a modest basis which might en- 
gender the trust and confidence necessary for planning of 
larger scope. That is why the United States urges an 
early discussion of the proposal made by President Eisen- 
hower on December 8, 1953. The United States is pre- 
pared to have concrete private discussions about this plan 
and its possible implementation. 


The Soviet Government agrees to consider President 
Eisenhower’s proposal of December 8, 1958, and likewise 
agrees to enter into the said negotiations relating to this 
proposal. At the same time the Soviet Government con- 
siders it necessary to negotiate to the effect that in the 
discussion of this proposal made by the U.S.A. and the 
proposal made by the U.S.S.R. as mentioned in paragraph 
4, the principle of rotation be observed, with one con- 
ference being devoted to the consideration of the U.S. pro- 
posal and the next being devoted to the consideration of 
the U.S.S.R. proposal. 


6. Paragraph 6 of the aide memoire of the U.S.A. 
states : 


The United States suggests that privacy will best serve 
practical results at this time and that these talks should 
not be used for propaganda purposes by either side. 


On this paragraph there are no remarks. 


DRAFT DECLARATION HANDED TO SECRETARY 
DULLES BY MR. MOLOTOV, BERLIN, 
JANUARY 30 


[Translation] 

Draft Declaration of the Governments of the United 
States of America, England and France, Chinese People’s 
Republic and the Soviet Union Concerning Unconditional 
Renunciation of Use of Atomic, Hydrogen and Other 
Forms of Weapons of Mass Destruction. 


The Governments of the United States of America, Eng- 
land, France, Chinese People’s Republic and the U. 8S. S. R., 
determined to deliver humanity from the threat of de- 
structive war with the use of atomic, hydrogen, and other 
forms of weapons of mass destruction, desirous of as- 
sisting in every way in the utilization of the great scien- 
tiie discoveries in the field of atomic energy only for 
peaceful purposes for the well-being of peoples and the 
amelioration of their living conditions, 





*BuLtetIn of Jan. 18, 1954, p. 80. 
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In this connection it is necessary to recall the state- 
ment made by the Soviet Government on December 21, 


Considering that the unconditional renunciation by 
states of the use of atomic, hydrogen, and other forms of 
weapons of mass destruction corresponds to the basic pur- 
poses of the organization of the United Nations and 
would constitute an important step on the road to the 
complete withdrawal from national armaments of the 
atomic, hydrogen, and other forms of weapons of mass 
destruction with the establishment of strict interna- 
tional control guaranteeing the execution of agreement 
concerning the prohibition of the use of atomic energy 
for military purposes, animated by the aspirations of the 
peoples for a reduction in international tension, 

Solemnly declare that they take upon themselves the 
unconditional obligation not to use atomic, hydrogen, 
and other forms of weapons of mass destruction ; 

Call on other countries to adhere to the present decla- 
ration. 


AIDE MEMOIRE HANDED TO 
SECRETARY DULLES BY MR. MOLOTOV, 
BERLIN, FEBRUARY 13 


[Translation] 

1. In the aide memoire presented by the Ambassador of 
the U. 8S. S. R. in Washington to the Secretary of State 
of the U.S.A. on January 19, 1954, the Soviet Government 
expressed the view that at a subsequent stage of the ne- 
gotiations on the atomic problem all the powers bearing 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and 
international security should be invited to take part. 

In a private talk with Mr. Dulles on January 30 last, 
V. M. Molotov explained that the powers referred to are 
the Five Powers, namely, the United States of America, 
the Soviet Union, Britain, France, and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

2. In that talk Mr. Dulles expressed the view that 
Britain, France, and also Canada and Belgium should be 
invited to join in the negotiations on the atomic problem, 
and he explained that Canada and Belgium should take 
part as countries possessing resources of atomic mate- 
rials. 

8. In connection therewith the Soviet Government states 
that it would have no objection to the participation in 
the negotiations on the atomic problem at an appropriate 
stage, besides the Five Powers, of Canada and Belgium, 
and also believes it necessary to have Czechoslovakia in- 
vited to take part in the said negotiations as a country 
possessing atomic materials. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY DULLES TO 
MR. MOLOTOV, BERLIN, FEBRUARY 16 


Deak Mr. MInisterR: I refer to your Aide Memoire, 
which you handed me on February 13, 1954, regarding 
the discussions on the atomic proposal. 

In your numbered paragraph 2, you state that I “ex- 
pressed the view that Britain, France and also Canada 
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and Belgium should be invited to join in the negotiations 
on the atomic problem, and (he) explained that Canada 
and Belgium should take part as countries possessing re- 
sources of atomic materials.” This statement does not 
fully accord with my recollection of what I said on the 
subject on January 30. I would like to clear up the 
apparent misunderstanding. At that discussion I said 
that the United Kingdom, Canada and France had all 
made progress in the atomic field. I then referred to 
Belgium and other countries which were important sources 
of raw material. In these circumstances I indicated that 
if we shifted our talks from a bilateral basis to a broader 
conference at that stage the United States would raise 
the problem of what countries should participate. 

In connection with the general subject of possible fu- 
ture participation, I should like to call your attention 
once more to a general statement which I have made re- 
peatedly here in Berlin. This is that the United States 
is not prepared to participate in any conference with the 
Chinese Communist regime on the theory that it has, or 
shares, any special position of responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

I shall hope to be in a position to hand to Ambassador 
Zaroubin in Washington, shortly after my return, a memo- 
randum on the substance of the President’s proposal. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES 


His Excellency 
Vv. M. Motorov, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 


LETTER FROM MR. MOLOTOV TO 
SECRETARY DULLES, BERLIN, FEBRUARY 18 


[Translation] 


Dear Mr. Secretary or State: I confirm the receipt of 
your letter of February 16, 1954. 
Inasmuch as you are already preparing to depart today, 
I will send my reply to your letter through the Ambassador 
of the Soviet Union in Washington, Zaroubin. 
Respectfully, 
V. Motorov 


MEMORANDUM HANDED TO ACTING 
SECRETARY SMITH BY AMBASSADOR 
ZAROUBIN, WASHINGTON, MARCH 10 


{Translation ] 


In connection with the letter from the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America of February 16 
of this year addressed to Mr. V. M. Molotov, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the U. S. 8. R., I am instructed by 
Mr. V. M. Molotov to state the following: 


The views expressed in the letter that it is not con- 
sidered expedient to define at present which specific coun- 
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tries should be invited to participate in the talks on ¢ 
atomic question at a later stage of the talks have be 
noted. 

As already stated in the aide memoire handed to 
Dulles by Ambassador Zaroubin January 19, as well 
in the private discussion held by Mr. V. M. Molotov q 
Mr. Dulles at Berlin, the Soviet Government agrees } 
negotiate with the Government of the United States y 
America on the atomic question on a bilateral basis. 4j 
the same time, in case it is decided to shift these negot 
tions to a broader basis, there is no objection to an ad 
tional examination of the question as to the participant 
in such negotiations. 

With regard to the possible participation of the Chingy 
People’s Republic in the negotiations on the atomic qua 
tion at a subsequent stage, the opinion of the Soviet Go. 
ernment on this question was stated in the aide memoip 
of February 13. 










MEMORANDUM HANDED TO AMBASSADOR 
ZAROUBIN BY SECRETARY DULLES, 
WASHINGTON, MARCH 19 


OUTLINE OF AN INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The United States Government wishes to submit addi- 
tional tentative views amplifying the proposals for a 
International Atomic Energy Agency as presented by the 
President of the United States to the United Nation 
General Assembly on December 8, 1953: 


I. The Objectives of the U.S. Proposals 


The U.S. proposes that there should be established 
under the aegis of the United Nations an Inter. 
national Atomic Energy Agency to receive supplies 
of nuclear materials from those member nations 
having stocks of such materials to be used for the 
following objectives: 


A. to encourage world-wide research and develop 
ment of peaceful uses of atomic energy by assuring 
that engineers and scientists of the world have 
sufficient materials to conduct such activities and 
by fostering the interchange of information. 


B. to furnish nuclear materials to meet the needs of 
agriculture, medicine, and other peaceful activ- 
ities including the eventual production of power. 


II. The International Atomic Energy Agency 


A. The Agency would be created by and derive its 
authority under the terms of a treaty among the 
participating nations. To the greatest extent 
practicable, the treaty should define standards and 
principles which would govern the Agency in the 
discharge of its functions. 


B. Membership—all signatory states would be mem- 
bers of the Agency. 
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Cc. Governing Body 


1. The highest executive authority in the Agency 
should be exercised by a Board of Governors, 
of limited membership representing govern- 
ments. In determining the composition of the 
Board of Governors, it might be desirable to 
take account of geographic distribution and 
membership by prospective beneficiaries. It is 
expected that the principal contributors would 
be on the Board of Governors. 

2. It is suggested that decisions of the Board 
of Governors generally should be taken by some 
form of majority vote. Arrangements could 
be worked out to give the principal contribut- 
ing countries special voting privileges on cer- 
tain matters, such as allocations of fissionable 
material. 


. Staff—The Staff of the Agency should be headed 


by an administrative head or general manager, 
appointed for a fixed term by the Board of Gover- 
nors and subject to its control, and, of course, 
include highly qualified scientific and technical 
personnel. Under the general supervision of the 
Board, the administrative head should be responsi- 
ble for the appointment, organization and func- 
tioning of the Staff. 


. Financing 


1. Funds for the central facilities and fixed plant 
of the Agency and its research projects should 
be provided through appropriation by the par- 
ticipating states in accordance with a scale of 
contributions to be agreed upon. It is sug- 
gested that it might be possible to utilize the 
general principles governing the scale of con- 
tributions by individual members to the UN. 

2. Funds for specific projects submitted by mem- 
ber nations to utilize the materials or services 
of the Agency should be provided by the re- 
cipient country concerned through specific ar- 
rangements in each case. 


. The administrative headquarters of the Agency 


could be located at a place mutually agreed upon. 


. Relationship to the United Nations and Other 


International Bodies—The Agency should submit 
reports to the UN Security Council and General 
Assembly when requested by either of these or- 
gans. The Agency should also consult and cooper- 
ate with other UN bodies whose work may be 
related to that of the Agency. 


. The facilities of the Agency would include: 


1. Plant, equipment, and facilities for the receipt, 
storage, and issuance of nuclear materials. 

2. Physical safeguards. 

3. Control laboratories for analysis and verifica- 
tion of receipts and inventory control of nu- 
clear materials. 

4. Necessary housing for administrative and other 
activities of the Agency not included in the 
preceding categories. 
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5. Those facilities, as might in time be necessary, 
for such purposes as education and training, 
research and development, fuel fabrication 
and chemical processing. 


III. Functions of the Agency 
A. Receipt and Storage of Materials 


1. All member nations possessing stocks of normal 
and enriched uranium, thorium metal, U-233, 
U-235, U-238, plutonium and alloys of the fore- 
going would be expected to make contributions 
of such material to the Agency. 

2. The United States would be prepared to make 
as a donation, a substantial initial contribution 
of nuclear materials towards the needs of the 
Agency. The USSR would make an equivalent 
donation towards these needs. 

3. The Agency would specify the place, method of 
delivery, and, when appropriate, the form and 
composition of materials it will receive. The 
Agency would also verify stated quantities of 
materials received and would report to the 
members these amounts. The Agency would be 
responsible for storing and protecting materials 
in a way to minimize the likelihood of surprise 
seizure. 


B. Allocation of Materials by the Agency 


1. The Agency would review proposals submitted 
by participating members desiring to receive al- 
locations of Agency stocks in the light of uni- 
form and equitable criteria, including: 


a. The use to which material would be put, in- 
cluding scientific and technical feasibility. 

b. The adequacy of plans, funds, technical 
personnel, etc., to assure effective use of the 
material. 

ce. Adequacy of proposed health and safety meas- 
ures for handling and storing materials and 
for operating facilities. 

d. Equitable distribution of available materials. 


2. Title to nuclear materials would initially remain 
with the Agency, which would determine fair 
payment to be made for use of materials. 

3. In order to insure that adequate health and 
safety standards were being followed, and in 
order to assure that allocated fissionable ma- 
terial is being used for the purposes for which 
it was allocated, the Agency would have the 
continuing authority to prescribe certain design 
and operating conditions, health and safety 
regulations, require accountability and operat- 
ing records, specify disposition of byproduct 
fissionable materials and wastes, retain the 
right of monitoring and require progress reports. 
The Agency would also have authority to verify 
status of allocated material inventories and to 
verify compliance with the terms of issuance. 

4. Information about all transactions entered into 
by the Agency would be available to all members. 


C. Information and Service Activities of the Agency 


1. All member nations possessing information 









relevant to the activities of the Agency would 
be expected to make contributions from that 
information to the Agency. 

2. In addition to data developed as a result of its 
own activities, the Agency would have avail- 
able: 


a. Data developed by participating countries as 
a result of the utilization of the materials, 
information, services, and other assistance 
of the Agency. 

b. Data already publicly available in some of 
the countries. 

c. Data developed and previously held by prin- 
cipals or other members and voluntarily con- 
tributed to the Agency. 

8. The Agency would encourage the exchange of 
scientific and technical information among na- 
tions, and be responsible for making wide dis- 
semination of the data in its possession. 

4. The Agency would serve as an intermediary 
securing the performance of services by one 
participating country for another. Among the 
‘specific activities the Agency might provide 
would be the following: 


a. Training and education. 

b. Services concerned with developing codes for 
public health and safety in connection with 
the utilization of fissionable materials. 

ce. Consultative technical services in connection 
with the establishment and carrying on of 
programs. 

d. Processing of nuclear materials (i. e., chem- 
ical separation and purification, fabrication 
of fuel elements, etc.). 

e. Supply of special materials, such as heavy 
water. 

f. Design and supply of specialized equipment. 

g. Special laboratory services such as conduct 
of experiments and tests. 

h. Aid in making financial arrangements for 
the support of appropriate projects. 


AIDE MEMOIRE HANDED TO SECRETARY 
DULLES BY MR. MOLOTOV, GENEVA, 
APRIL 27 


[Translation] 

In connection with the memorandum of the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. A. dated March 19, containing supple- 
mentary explanations concerning the international organ 
(agency) of atomic energy, discussed in President Hisen- 
hower’s statement of December 8, 1953, the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it necessary to state the following consid- 
erations. 


In the aforementioned statement of the President of 
the U. 8. A. which underlined the special danger of the 
atomic weapon, a proposal was made that the appropriate 
states allocate a small part of the atomic materials out 
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of their stocks for the disposal of the Internati 
Agency to use for peaceful needs. In the memorang 
of March 19 several details of the organization of 
aforementioned International Agency were given, 
those remarks which were made by the Soviet Go 
ment in its statement of December 21 concerning 
statement of the President of the U. S. A. on Decem 
8 were completely ignored. Nevertheless, these remar 
of the Soviet Government aim to achieve an agreen 
concerning the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
secure the acceptance of an obligation by the states 
the very near future not to use atomic and hydro 
weapons, which are by their nature weapons of aggressig, 

In his address of December 8 the President of th 
U. 8. A. declared “My country wants to be construct 
not destructive. It wants agreements, not wars, amoy 
nations.” In this statement the President of the U. 8.4 
also said: “The United States, heeding the suggestiq 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 4 
instantly prepared to meet privately with such othe 
countries as may be ‘principally involved’, to seek ‘» 
acceptable solution’ to the atomic armaments race whid 
overshadows not only the peace, but the very life, of 
the world.” 

These statements of the President of the U. 8S. A 
expressed wishes for peace, a yearning to find a solution 
of the problem of the atomic armament race, together 
with representatives of other countries, and a desire tp 
achieve “agreements, not wars, among nations.” Inas 
much as it is the constant aspiration of the Government 
of the U.S.8S.R. to assist in strengthening peace among 
nations and under present conditions, in particular, 
to assist in the elimination of the threat of an atomic 
war, the Soviet Government has expressed readiness to 
take part in the appropriate negotiations. 

However, the Soviet Government has considered and 
still considers it necessary to call special attention to the 
following. 

















First: The proposal of the U.S. A. that the appropriate § 


states place a small part of atomic materials out of their 
stocks at the disposal of the International Organ to be 
used for peaceful needs, cannot assist in the achieve 
ment of the aims set forth in the aforementioned address 
of the President of the U.S. A. By such an allocation of @ 
small part of the atomic materials for peaceful needs, 
the principal mass of the atomic materials will go, as 
before, for the production of new atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, which means a further accumulation of atomie 
weapons and the possibility of creating new types of this 
weapon of more destructive force. Such a situation 
means that the states which have the opportunity to 
produce atomic and hydrogen weapons will not be 
restrained at all in the further increase of stocks of this 
weapon. 

The allocation of a small portion of atomic materials 
out of the stocks in existence to be utilized for peaceful 
needs may only create the appearance that the quantity 
of atomic materials allocated for the production of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons is being decreased. But, 
in reality that is not the case at all. The production 
of atomic materials in a number of countries has been 
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growing with each year so fast that the allocation of a 
certain part for peaceful needs will by no means reduce 
the quantity of the newly produced atomic and hydrogen 
pombs. Consequently, even in case the U. S. proposal 
should be carried out, it would be impossible to say that 
the atomic armament race is being stopped, as was said 
in the statement of the President of the U. 8S. A. of 
December 8. 

The level of science and technique which has been 
reached at the present time makes it possible for the 
very application of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
to be utilized for increasing the production of atomic 
weapons. 

It is well known that it is practically feasible to 
carry out on an industrial scale a process of obtaining 
electrical power for peaceful needs by utilizing atomic 
materials, in which the quantity of the fissionable atomic 
materials applied in the process not only fails to decrease 
put, on the contrary, increases. And the harmless atomic 
materials are converted into explosive and fissionable 
materials which are the basis for the production of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. In other words, the 
fact that the peaceful application of atomic energy is 
connected with the possibility of simultaneous produc- 
tion of atomic materials utilized for the manufacture 
of the atomic weapon is indisputable and has been proved 
in practice. Such a situation not only fails to lead to 
re tp a reduction of the stocks of atomic materials utilized for 
Inas @ the manufacture of atomic weapons, but also leads to an 
ment increase of these stocks without any limitations being 
mong applied either to the constantly increasing production of 
vular, these materials in individual states or to production by 
‘omic the International Agency itself. 
ss to Consequently, the proposal of the U. S. A. concerning 

the allocation of a certain portion of atomic materials to 

and be utilized for peaceful purposes not only fails to stop the 

» the atomic armament race but leads to its further inten- 
sification. 

Second: The U. S. proposal of December 8, as well as 
riate® the U.S. A. memorandum of March 19, completely evades 
theit § the problem of the inadmissibility of the use of atomic 
Oo be weapons, which are weapons of mass destruction. 
ieve- The acceptance of President Eisenhower’s proposal 
ress § would by no means restrict the aggressor in utilizing 
of’ atomic weapons for any purpose and at any time and 
eds, § consequently would not diminish at all the danger of a 
, 485 war with the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
gen Thus, the acceptance of the aforementioned proposal of 
mie § the U. S. A. would not introduce any change into the 
this § existing situation, when states which have at their dis- 
tion § posal atomic materials and appropriate manufacturing 
r to® and technical possibilities for the  roduction of atomic 

be § Weapons produce them on an increasing scale and ac- 
this § Cumulate stocks of atomic and hydrogen bombs of more 

and more destructive power. Besides, all this takes place 
ials § Uder conditions of complete absence of any international 
ful § 2greement whatsoever which binds states in the applica- 
tity § tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

of However, it cannot be denied that recently there has 
tut, § been widespread uneasiness in many countries in connec- 
ion § tion with the increase in the destructive power of the 
een § atomic weapon and especially in view of the appearance 
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of the hydrogen weapon. It would be wrong not to con- 
sider these well-known facts and the ever-increasingly in- 
sistent demands not to permit the use of the atomic and 
the hydrogen weapon in warfare. 

All this justifies the conclusion that neither the U. 8. 
proposal of December 8 nor the U. 8S. memorandum of 
March 19 meets the basic purpose—elimination of the 
threat of atomic war. 

In its statement of December 21 the Soviet Government 
pointed out that if the Government of the U. S. A., as 
well as the Government of the U. S. S. R. is striving to 
reduce international tension and strengthen peace, then 
the efforts of both Governments should be directed toward 
concluding an agreement for prohibiting the atomic weap- 
on and toward establishing a suitable and effective in- 
ternational control over this prohibition. With such an 
international prohibition against the atomic weapon, broad 
possibilities would be opened for the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Since the statement of December 8 
of the President of the U. 8. A. and the U. 8. memorandum 
of March 19 both evade the question of prohibiting the 
atomic weapon and actually ignore the possibility of fur- 
ther unlimited increase in the production of this weapon 
and its use by an aggressor, the U. S. proposal for the 
creation of an international agency for the utilization of 
atomic energy does not reduce the danger of atomic war- 
fare in the slightest. Moreover, it may even serve ends 
that are the exact opposite. This proposal to use some 
portion of the atomic materials for peaceful purposes may 
create the deceptive appearance of curtailing the produc- 
tion of the atomic weapon and may lead to the relaxing 
of vigilance on the part of nations with regard to the 
growing threat of war with the use of this weapon of 
aggression and mass destruction of people. 

The fact that heretofore it has been impossible to con- 
clude an appropriate agreement for the unconditional 
prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other types of weap- 
ons of mass destruction not only does not diminish the 
importance of efforts in this direction but, on the contrary, 
makes such efforts still more necessary, taking into ac- 
count the ever-increasing danger for nations in connection 
with the continuing race in the production of the atomic 
and the hydrogen weapon. This applies especially to those 
states which have available the corresponding resources 
in atomic materials and are producing the atomic and the 
hydrogen weapon. 

If the matter were reduced merely to agreements be- 
tween states, that for peaceful purposes there should be 
allotted only some small portion of the atomic materials, 
but the production of the atomic weapon in the future 
also should not be restricted at all, then such an inter- 
national agreement would in fact grant an inadmissible 
sanction to the production of the atomic weapon, which 
would suit the convenience of the aggressive forces only. 
This sort of international sanction of the production of 
the atomic weapon not only would not facilitate the con- 
clusion of an agreement for its prohibition but would, on 
the contrary, be a new obstacle on the road to the conclu- 
sion of such an agreement. 

It is indispensable that not merely some portion, but 
the entire mass of atomic materials be directed entirely 
to peaceful purposes, that the achievements of science in 
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this field serve not purposes of war and mass destruction 
of people but purposes of improving economic life and 
culture, which would open up unprecedented opportunities 
for improving industry, agriculture, and transportation, 
for use in medicine, for perfecting technical processes and 
the further progress of science. 

The prohibition of the atomic and the hydrogen weapon 
and the utilization of all atomic materials for peaceful 
purposes, supplying the proper aid to regions that are 
economically weak, would at the same time promote the 
possibility of concluding an agreement on the matter of a 
decisive reduction in conventional types of armaments. 
This would make it possible to greatly alleviate the tax 
burden which nations are bearing as a result of the ex- 
istence in many states of inordinately swollen armies, 
since the armament race goes on. 

Desiring to facilitate the possibility of concluding an 
agreement for the unconditional and complete prohibition 
of the atomic weapon and the establishment of appro- 
priate international control, the Soviet Government, hav- 
ing expressed its readiness to take part in negotiations 
with respect to the proposal of the Government of the 
U. 8. A., has, on its part, introduced the following pro- 
posal for consideration : 


Being guided by the desire to reduce international ten- 
sion, the states participating in the Agreement undertake 
the solemn and unconditional obligation not to use atomic, 
hydrogen, or any other weapon of mass destruction. 


This proposal was set down as the basis for the draft of 
a declaration of the Governments of the U. 8. A., Great 
Britain, France, the Chinese People’s Republic, and the 
Soviet Union, a draft which the Soviet Government com- 
municated on January 30 to the Government of the U. 8. A., 
as well as to the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. The adoption of the 
obligation of unconditional repudiation of the use of the 
atomic and the hydrogen weapon by states, and first of 
all by the Great Powers, would mean a great step toward 
relieving humanity of the threat of atomic war with its 
countless sacrifices and hardships. 

The Soviet Government observes that the Government 
of the U. S. A. has so far not only failed to recognize the 
necessity for the urgent prohibition of the atomic and 
hydrogen weapon and for the establishment of appropri- 
ate international control over this prohibition, but it has 
also failed to express readiness to come to an understand- 
ing on the unconditional repudiation by states of the use 
of the atomic, the hydrogen, or any other weapon of mass 
destruction. In this connection, the Soviet Government 
attaches special importance to achieving coordination be- 
tween the positions of the U. 8. 8. R. and the U. S. A. with 
regard to the adoption by states of the solemn and un- 
conditional obligation not to use the atomic, the hydrogen, 
or any other weapon of mass destruction. Consideration 
of the separate proposals regarding partial utilization of 
atomic materials for peaceful purposes, without agree- 
ment between states on repudiating the use of the atomic 
weapon, would not contribute anything at all toward re- 
ducing international tension and the danger of war. Be- 
sides, it might lead to a blunting of the vigilance of nations 
with regard to this danger. 
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In view of the considerations cited and in accor 
with General Eisenhower’s statement concerning the 
sire of the U. 8. A. to reduce international tension, 
Soviet Government considers it urgently necessary in 
first place to arrive at an agreement between the U. §, §} 
and the U. S. A. on the question of repudiating the use 
the atomic weapon, without which the negotiations 
tiated cannot yield the proper results, in which the pec 
of our countries and other states are interested. 

As far as the other questions dealt with in the J, 
memorandum of March 19 are concerned, the inadec 
and one-sidedness of which are obvious, they can be ¢ 
sidered as a supplement, after arriving at agreement q 
the fundamental questions. 
















INFORMAL PAPER LEFT WITH MR. MOLOTO) 
BY SECRETARY DULLES, GENEVA, MAY 1 







1. I have now read the aide-memoire of the Sovi¢ 
Union of April 27 re the proposal for “an internation) 
atomic energy agency” submitted to the Soviet Ambasy. 
dor in Washington on March 19. This aide-memoin 
criticizes the proposal on the grounds that it would ne 
substantially reduce atomic material stockpiles, or contr 
the making or use of atomic weapons or remove the threat 
of atomic war. 

2. These criticisms misconstrue the purpose of the U§ 
proposal of March 19. By its terms this proposal wa 
not intended as a measure for the control of atomic weap 
ons or for solving itself the various other problems men 
tioned in the Soviet note. Its purpose was the mor 
limited one of initiating international cooperation in the 
field of atomic energy on a basis which would avoid may 
of the obstacles which have heretofore blocked any agree 
ment. In this way the proposal could contribute to im 
proving relations among the cooperating nations and 
thereby to facilitating solution of the more difficult prob 
lem of effective control of atomic energy for military 
purposes. 

3. Accordingly, the US cannot concur in the view of the 
Soviet Union that creation of an international agency to 
foster the use of atomic materials for peaceful purpose 
would not be useful in itself. On the contrary, it be 
lieves that such an agency could have valuable results 
both in encouraging closer cooperation among the par 
ticipating nations and in expediting more extensive use 
of atomic energy for purposes beneficial to mankind. The 
US therefore regrets that the Soviet Union is not willing 
to explore this matter further at this time. 


4. In view of the lack of interest now of the Soviet 
Union in pursuing this proposal, the US will feel free to 
examine the creation of such an agency with other nations 
which might be interested. If the Soviet Union should 
later decide that it wishes to take part in any such dis 
cussions, the US will, of course, welcome its participation. 








































5. The US proposal of March 19 was, of course, not 
intended as a substitute for an effective system of control 
of atomic energy for military purposes. The US will 
continue, as heretofore, to seek means of achieving such 
control under reliable and adequate safeguards. It is 
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prepared to continue exchanges of views with the Soviet 
Union for that purpose, and will shortly submit to the 
Soviet Union comments on its proposal referred to in its 
aide-memoire of April 27. 


MEMORANDUM HANDED TO AMBASSADOR 
ZAROUBIN BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
MERCHANT, WASHINGTON, JULY 9 


The United States has further considered the draft 
declaration of January 30 and Aide-Memoire of April 27 
delivered by the Soviet Union to the United States. The 
United States wishes to make the following comments: 


I 


1. The President’s speech of December 8, 1953 to the 
United Nations General Assembly pointed out the dangers 
of the atomic armaments race and stressed the desire of 
the United States to remove these dangers by any effective 
method which includes adequate safeguards against viola- 
tions and evasions. The United States would welcome 
any system of disarmament which would serve to protect 
the peoples of the world from the threat of war and re- 
lieve them of the heavy burden of military defense in a 
manner consistent with their security. 

2. The United States is also aware of the difficulties 
which have been experienced since 1946 in trying to nego- 
tiate a disarmament plan. From that date until the 
present, the United States has persistently sought, alone 
and in concert with other nations, to find ways of easing 
the burden of armaments and of lessening the threat of 
war. In the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
from 1946 through 1948, in the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments from 1947 through 1950, in the special 
meetings of the Six Permanent Members of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission in 1949 and 1950, and 
in the United Nations Disarmament Commission since 
1951, the overwhelming majority of nations was able to 
reach agreement—the Soviet Union alone prevented 
progress. 

3. Despite this discouraging record, the President, in 
his address on December 8, stated that the United States, 
heeding the resolution of November 28, 1953 of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, was “prepared to meet 
privately with such other countries as may be ‘principally 
involved’ to seek ‘an acceptable solution’ to the atomic 
armaments race which overshadows not only the peace 
but the very life of the world.” 


II. 


4. In his address, the President also stated that the 
United States would carry into these talks a new pro- 
posal for an international atomic energy agency to expe- 
dite the use of atomic energy to serve the peaceful pur- 
suits of mankind. In its memorandum of March 19, the 
United States explained in more detail its views on the 
method for converting this conception into a practical 
reality. The Aide-Memoire of April 27 of the Soviet 
Union appears to misconstrue completely the purpose of 
this specific proposal. 
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5. This proposal was intended to make a beginning to- 

ward bringing to the peoples of the world the peaceful 
benefits of atomic energy. This offer by the United States 
to join with other nations having atomic facilities to 
furnish fissionable material and atomic energy technol- 
ogy for the common benefit, would provide a new oppor- 
tunity for international cooperation. Successful coopera- 
tion in the implementation of the President’s proposal 
would surely result in an improved atmosphere, which, 
in turn, could significantly improve the prospects for 
genuine, safeguarded international disarmament. The 
proposal itself was not put forward as a disarmament 
plan. 
6. The Soviet Aide-Memoire of April 27 states in effect 
that the USSR will not cooperate in steps to achieve 
peaceful benefits of atomic power for the world until the 
United States agrees to a ban on the use of atomic weap- 
ons. The primary reason given for this position is that 
under the President’s United Nations proposal, stock- 
piles of weapon grade material could continue to increase 
after the international agency had been established. Yet 
the Soviet proposal for a ban on weapons’ use would not 
in any way prevent such increases in stockpiles. Accord- 
ingly, the United States cannot agree that the Soviet 
position provides a valid objection to proceeding at this 
time with steps for promoting the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

7. The Soviet Union also appears to assume that any 
form of peaceful utilization of atomic energy must neces- 
sarily increase stocks of materials available for military 
purposes. In reality, however, ways can be devised to 
safeguard against diversion of materials from power pro- 
ducing reactors. And there are forms of peaceful utiliza- 
tion in which no question of weapon grade material 
arises. 

8. The United States believes that the nations most ad- 
vanced in knowledge regarding the constructive uses of 
atomic energy have an obligation to make it available, 
under appropriate conditions, for promoting the welfare 
of peoples generally. At the present stage of nuclear 
technology, the United States believes that it is now pos- 
sible to make a beginning in this direction. Accordingly, 
the United States will feel free to go ahead with its 
proposal with other interested nations, even though the 
Soviet Union does not wish to pursue it at this time. 
If at a later time the Soviet Union should decide to take 
part in any such discussions, the United States will con- 
tinue to welcome such participation. 


III. 


9. The Soviet Union refers to its proposal of January 30 
for an international agreement calling for unconditional 
renunciation of the use of atomic, hydrogen and other 
forms of weapons of mass destruction. The United States 
has thoroughly and earnestly considered this proposal in 
accordance with its oft-declared policy to examine with 
an open mind all suggested approaches to the problem 
of disarmament. 

10. In the opinion of the United States, any effective 
plan for disarmament must provide satisfactory answers 
to two fundamental questions: 


a. First, will the plan result in an actual reduction or 
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elimination of national armaments in a manner con- 
sistent with the security of each nation? A paper 
promise not to use weapons will not enable the nations 
safely to reduce their armaments. The very existence 
of any weapon poses the possibility of its use, despite 
promises not to do so, which can be broken without 
notice. 

b. Second, will the plan materially reduce or elim- 
inate the danger of aggression and warfare? If any 
plan would, in fact, tend to increase the danger of re- 
sort to war by a potential aggressor, it would not ac- 
complish the basic purpose of disarmament. 


11. The Soviet Union’s proposal of January 30 fails to 
meet either of these basic tests, or to offer any hope for 
beneficial results in the disarmament field: 


a. It would leave unimpaired existing armaments 
and continued armament production. This is clear 
from the terms of the Soviet proposal itself. There 
would be only an exchange of promises not to make use 
of weapons which are still retained. There could be 
no certainty that these assurances would be observed. 
The maintenance of stocks of weapons and the con- 
tinued manufacture of weapons would bear ominous 
witness to the danger that the assurances might be 
disregarded. 

b. The danger of aggression and war would not be 
lessened if the Soviet proposal were put in effect. In- 
deed, it could be increased, since the deterrent effect 
upon a potential aggressor of the existence of nuclear 
weapons would doubtless be lessened if his possible vic- 
tims had undertaken an obligation not to use them. 
Such an aggressor might be tempted to initiate an at- 
tack in the hope that the ban would prevent or delay 
the use of such weapons in the defense of his victims. 
Yet, the aggressor with nuclear weapons would be in a 
position to repudiate his past assurances and employ 
nuclear weapons whenever it suited his interests. Thus, 


such a plan might merely serve to induce aggression 
and weaken its victims. 


12. Not only does the Soviet proposal fail to meet the 
necessary tests of any effective plan to prevent atomic 
warfare, but it would in fact harm the chances of adop- 
tion of any such effective plan. For surely the Soviet 
proposal, if it were accepted, would tend to create the 
deceptive impression that the danger of atomic warfare 
had somehow been limited and weaken the vigilance of 
the people regarding a threat which had, if anything, in- 
creased. This false sense of security could discourage 
further efforts to achieve genuine disarmament under 
effective safeguards, which would actually enhance the 
security of all, reduce the danger of war, and lighten the 
heavy burden of armaments. 


IV. 


13. The United States reaffirms, as it did in the resolu- 
_ tion adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 
November 17, 1950, that, whatever the method used, ag- 
gression itself is the gravest of all dangers. Only if there 
is aggression will the world be exposed to the horrors of 
modern war. 
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14. The signatories of the United Nations Charter hay 
undertaken solemn assurances not to commit aggressig, 
In conformity with its historic traditions, the Unit 
States will never violate that pledge. But, as indicates 
the United States is convinced that the only truly effe 
tive way to ensure that aggression will not take plaw 
and that nuclear weapons will not be used in war is tf 
adopt a safeguarded, balanced system of disarmament 
Such a system could materially reduce the chance of su 
cessful aggression, and thereby minimize the risk of ay 
aggression at all. 

15. The United States continues to believe that a sol. 
tion of the armaments problem is essential. Despite ity 
inability to accept the Soviet proposal, the United Stata 
is ready at all times to discuss acceptable measures fo 
effective disarmament under proper safeguards. It is pre 
pared to do so either in the continuation of private e 
changes or in the United Nations Disarmament Commis 
sion. In view of the urgency of disarmament, the United 
States will welcome such a continuation if the Soviet 
Union considers it a useful means for seeking a common 
approach to this problem. 

16. The United States also hopes that, in the light of the 
foregoing, the Soviet Union will wish to comment further 
on the concrete proposal submitted by the United States 
on March 19, 1954. In any event the United States is 
prepared to renew with the Soviet Union at any time the 
talks on the President’s proposal. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 9, 1954. 


AIDE MEMOIRE HANDED TO AMBASSADOR 
BOHLEN BY MR. GROMYKO,‘ MOSCOW, 
SEPTEMBER 22 


[Translation] 


The Soviet Government has examined the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s memorandum of July 9, 1954, which is in answer 
to the U.S.S.R. Government’s aide memoire of April 27 and 
considers it necessary to state the following: 


In the above-mentioned aide-memoire of April 27 the 
Soviet Government set forth certain observations in con- 
nection with the U.S. Government’s proposal concerning 
the establishment of an International Organ for Atomic 
Energy, which was discussed in President Eisenhower's 
statement of December 8, 1953. The Soviet Government 
drew attention to the fact that the implementation of the 
U.S.A.’s proposal, which provides that appropriate states 
allot from their stockpiles a certain part of atomic mate- 
rials to the disposition of the International Organ to be 
used for peaceful purposes, cannot contribute to stopping 
the atomic armaments race. In this connection the fact 
was pointed out that states which have the ability to pro- 
duce atomic and hydrogen weapons will in no way be 
hampered in further increase of stockpiles of them by 
allotting only a small part of atomic materials to peace- 





* Andrei Gromyko, Deputy Foreign Minister. 
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ful purposes while the main body of these materials will 
as before go for production of atomic weapons. 

In the above-mentioned aide memoire of April 27 the 
Soviet Government also drew attention to the fact that 
the United States of America’s proposal avoids the ques- 
tion of the impermissibility of using atomic weapons which 
are weapons of mass destruction, and that acceptance of 
this proposal of the U.S.A. would bring about no change in 
the existing situation, whereby states disposing of atomic 
materials and corresponding possibilities for production 
of atomic weapons are producing them on an ever-increas- 
ing scale and are building up stockpiles of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs of ever greater destructive force. 

Such a situation would mean that in fact inadmissible 
international approval would be given to the production 
of atomic weapons, a fact which not only would not facili- 
tate the attainment of agreement regarding prohibition 
of atomic weapons and their removal from state arma- 
ments but on the contrary would create new obstacles on 
the path of reaching such agreement. It is not hard to 
understand that this would serve the purpose only of a 
potential aggressor; thus the U.S.A.’s proposal does not 
satisfy the basic aim—to remove the threat of atomic 
war. 

In its memorandum of July 9 the Government of the 
U.S.A. speaks of its desire to seek, together with other 
countries, ways of lessening the threat of war and light- 
ening the armaments burden. The Soviet Government is 
of the opinion that, if the Government of the U.S.A. as well 
as the Government of the Soviet Union desires to lessen 
the threat of war and lighten the armaments burden, the 
efforts of both Governments should be directed toward 
the attainment of an agreement regarding prohibition of 
atomic weapons with the establishment of strict interna- 
tional supervision over this prohibition and regarding sub- 
stantial limitation on conventional armaments of states. 

With just this end in mind the Soviet Government has 
more than once advanced proposals in the United Nations 
which provide for the conclusion of an international con- 
vention regarding unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and other types of weapons of mass destruction 
and regarding substantial limitation of conventional arm- 
aments. In advancing these proposals the Soviet Govern- 
ment based itself on the fact that they answer the 
ever-increasing popular demands to put an end to the 
armaments race, including in field of atomic weapons, and 
to take urgent measures to deliver humanity from the 
horrors of destructive atomic war. Despite the assertion 
contained in the American memorandum of July 9, it is not 
the Soviet Union but the Government of the U.S.A. which 
has up to the present time prevented the conclusion of 
an agreement under conditions acceptable to all sovereign 
and equal states, both regarding prohibition of atomic 
weapons and also regarding substantial limitation of con- 
ventional armaments with establishment of effective su- 
pervision over fulfillment of such decisions. 

International agreement regarding prohibition of atom- 
ic weapons with establishment of appropriate supervision 
over this prohibition would open wide possibilities for 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

As is known, up to this time it has not been possible 
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to reach appropriate international agreement regarding 
unconditional prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, and other 
types of weapons of mass destruction, in view of the fact 
that the United States from the very beginning of the 
arising of the atomic problem has refused to take part 
together with other states in an international agreement 
prohibiting atomic weapons. 

However, the circumstance that it has not been possible 
to reach such agreement up to the present time should 
not diminish the significance of efforts to reach the re- 
quired agreement between interested states. 

Such a new effort on the Soviet Government’s part to 
find a way out of the existing situation was the Soviet 
Union’s proposal that states take upon themselves the 
unconditional obligation not to use atomic, hydrogen, or 
other types of weapons of mass destruction. This pro- 
posal in the form of a draft of an appropriate declara- 
tion by states was transmitted to the United States Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles, on January 30. 

Renunciation by states of the use of atomic, hydro- 
gen, and other types of weapons of mass destruction 
would be an important step on the path toward removal 
from state armaments of these types of weapons and 
establishment of strict international supervision guaran- 
teeing fulfillment of an agreement regarding prohibition 
of use of atomic energy for military purposes. Accept- 
ance of the above-mentioned declaration would have tre- 
mendous significance in the matter of removing the threat 
of war in which atomic weapons would be used, would 
contribute to strengthening international trust and lessen- 
ing international tension, and also to improving atmos- 
phere, the importance of which the U.S. Government re- 
fers to in its aide memoire. 

As is apparent from the U.S. Government’s memorandum 
of July 9, the Government of the U.S.A. has taken a 
negative position with regard to the above-mentioned 
proposal of the Soviet Union. As an objection to the 
Soviet proposal the U.S. Government refers to the alleged 
fact that it cannot be sure that an agreement regarding 
unconditional renunciation by states of use of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons will be carried out. However, if 
one takes this point of view, one must in such a case 
recognize that almost any international treaty or any 
agreement, and also consequently obligations undertaken 
in accordance with it, must be placed in doubt. It stands 
to reason that it is impossible to agree with this, since 
it contradicts established principles and standards of rela- 
tions between states. 

In reality the international obligations of states which 
could arise out of a declaration regarding the renuncia- 
tion of use of weapons of mass destruction could have 
not less but rather far more significance than certain 
important international agreements concluded in the past 
whose positive significance is generally recognized. 

It is known that during the First World War, when 
there was as yet no corresponding international agree- 
ment, there were widely used such weapons of mass de- 
struction as suffocating and poisonous gases and also other 
types of chemical weapons which met with the decisive 


condemnation of peoples. Specifically in this connection 
the necessity was recognized of concluding an interna- 
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tional agreement forbidding the use of such types of 
weapons of mass destruction of people. As a result, the 
Geneva Protocol concerning prohibition of chemical and 
bacteriological weapons was signed in 1925. It is known 
that this protocol played an important role in preventing 
the use of chemical and bacteriological weapons during 
the Second World War, as a result of which peoples were 
spared the grave consequences of use of these weapons by 
belligerents. 

This fact shows that international agreements contain- 
ing obligations not to use specific types of weapons in 
war are not only possible but necessary and are important 
means of struggling for the strengthening of peace. This 
should be all the more applicable to an agreement con- 
cerning the most destructive weapons known to mankind, 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

Also groundless is the allegation contained in the U.S. 
Government’s aide memoire that international agreement 
on the renunciation by states of the use of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons could increase the danger of war, as is 
also the assertion that the existing situation, which is 
characterized by an unlimited race in the field of produc- 
tion of atomic weapons, creates greater security than the 
conclusion ‘of an agreement on renunciation by states of 
the use of the types of weapons mentioned. Such an asser- 
tion is in clear contradiction to the actual situation and 
to the facts. It was specifically with the appearance of 
atomic and then hydrogen weapons, and also of rocket 
and other new types of weapons of mass destruction of 
ever-growing destructive force, that the armaments race, 
including the race in production of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, especially gained intensity and at the same time 
the threat increased of atomic war with all the grave 
consequences ensuing therefrom for all peoples. 

On the other hand, the renunciation by states of the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons would change the inter- 
national situation, would assist in further reduction of 
tension in international relations and would lighten the 
burden of the armaments race and excessive expenditures 
on the maintenance in many states of swollen armed 
forces. This, in its turn, would create conditions for the 
transition to the next step, to complete the prohibition 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and their removal from 
the armaments of states. 

In the Soviet Government’s aide memoire of April 27 
of this year attention was drawn to the fact that it is 
possible to carry out the process on an industrial scale of 
generating electrical energy through utilization of atomic 
materials whereby the quantity of fissionable materials 
used does not decrease but rather, on the contrary, in- 
creases. At the same time nondangerous materials are 
turned into dangerous and explosive materials capable 
of serving as the basis for production of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. This means that the peaceful use of 
atomic energy is tied to the possibility of simultaneously 
producing explosive atomic materials for manufacture of 
atomic weapons, which immutably leads to an increase 
in the scale of production of atomic weapons and an 
increase in the stocks of these. 

In the U.S. Government’s memorandum it is stated 
that forms of peaceful utilization of atomic energy are 
possible in which ways can be found to guarantee against 
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seepage of materials from factories producing energy anj 
that according to the opinion of the U.S. Government ther 
are forms of peaceful utilization in which the questig 
of materials going into production of atomic weapons dog 
not arise. The Soviet Government is ready to examine 
course of further negotiations the U.S. Government, 
views on this question. 

The proposal of the U.S. Government and the proposal ¢ 
the Soviet Government, as well as the views expressej 
by both Governments in the course of negotiations shoy 
that it has not yet been possible to harmonize the pog 
tions of the parties on a number of substantive questions 
In the course of negotiations the Soviet Government ip. 
sisted and continues to insist on the necessity for inter 
national agreements which would insure that atomie 
energy would not be permitted to be used for military 
purposes and would make its use possible only for peaceftl 
purposes, for the good of mankind. The U.S. Government 
also states that it desires to cooperate in the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy. 

Inasmuch as reconciling positions of the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union on this question has an important sig 
nificance for the achievement of international agreement 
regarding the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
the Soviet Government deems it desirable for both Gov 
ernments to continue efforts to bring the positions of the 
parties closer together. One must not consider that the 
possibilities of making the positions of the parties agree 
have been exhausted, especially if one takes into account 
the fact that a number of concrete questions which arise, 
both in connection with the proposal of the Soviet Union 
and in connection with the proposal of the United States, 
have not yet been subjected to proper examination. More 
over, thorough examination of these questions could assist 
in further clarification of the possibilities of reaching an 
appropriate agreement. 

In this connection the Soviet Government. would con- 
sider it expedient to draw the attention of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to certain important principles which one must 
not overlook in considering the question on international 
cooperation in the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The Soviet Government proceeds from the principle that 
an important prerequisite to international agreement in 
this field is recognition that any such agreement should 
not place any one state or group of states in privileged 
position whereby this state or group of states could enforce 
its will on other states. This is particularly worthy of 
emphasis in connection with the U.S. Government’s pro- 
posal having to do with structure and governing bodies 
of the International Agency. 

Any International Organ created on the basis of an 
appropriate agreement between states can only success 
fully carry out its functions if its competence, sufficiently 
wide to permit it effectively to fulfill the tasks entrusted 
to it, is not at the same time utilized to the detriment of 
the security of some of the other states. It can answer 
its purpose only if its competence and tasks, as well as its 
practical activity, are in conformity with generally rec 
ognized principles of the charter of the United Nations. 

The Soviet Government shares the opinion of the U.S. 
Government regarding the thesis that the appropriate 
International Organ would report concerning its activity 
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to the Security Council and the General Assembly. It 
goes without saying that when, in this connection, ques- 
tions arise having to do with the security of some of the 
other states, necessary decisions must be taken specifically 
by the Security Council in accordance with its powers as 
the Organ on which is placed principal responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace and international security. 
This was recognized as early as January 1946 when the 
first decision of the United Nations concerning atomic 
problems was taken. 

The Soviet Government taking into consideration the 
declaration of the Government of the U.S.A. concerning 
willingness at any time to renew the negotiations con- 
nected with the peaceful uses of atomic energy, for its 
part declares its willingness to continue these negotiations 
for the examination of the proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as well as the proposals of the Government of the 
U.S.A. 

In conclusion, the Soviet Government would like to 
know the opinion of the U.S. Government as to whether 
it is not desirable that all documents which have been 
mutually exchanged between the Governments of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States 
of America during the course of the conversations which 
have taken place on the atomic problem should be pub- 
lished in the press of the Soviet Union as well as the press 
of the U.S.A. respectively in order that public opinion 
might be informed concerning the contents of these nego- 
tiations. In this connection the Soviet Government takes 
into consideration the fact that in the course of the con- 
versations which have taken place between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S.A., communications have appeared in 
the press which imprecisely elucidate certain questions 
concerning the position of the parties. 


LETTER FROM AMBASSADOR BOHLEN TO 
MR. GROMYKO, MOSCOW, SEPTEMBER 23 


Dear Mr. GromyKko: I have the honor to refer to the 
aide-memoire which you handed to me on September 22 
and to inform you that the United States Government is 
willing to publish all documents exchanged between the 
Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America regarding the proposal 
advanced by the President of the United States of America 
on December 8, 1953, with respect to the international 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cartes 2, BoHLEN 


Nine-Power Conference on 
European Security 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 580 dated September 25 


I am now leaving to attend the nine-power con- 
ference in London. It has been called to consider 
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the serious situation resulting from the rejection 
of the plan for a European Defense Community. 
We shall explore new approaches to the difficult 
problems which the Epc plan was designed to 
solve. 

The failure of Epo has raised doubt as to the 
validity of certain assumptions which have been 
at the very heart of the Atlantic security system. 
One such assumption is that the German Federal 
Republic will be associated with the family of free 
nations as a sovereign and equal partner and will 
make a material contribution to the common de- 
fense program. Another is that the nations of 
Western Europe will achieve a high degree of mili- 
tary, political, and economic unity among them- 
selves. 

Now the feasibility of the whole collective se- 
curity program must be reexamined. 

Most Americans have come to realize that it is 
no longer possible to turn back the clock and seek 
security through isolation. We also know that we 
cannot afford to gamble our safety and our surviv- 
al on arrangements and programs that have no 
reasonable prospect of providing genuine security. 

We are encouraged by the initiative taken by 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
France in developing new proposals. The United 
States believes that the primary responsibility for 


new proposals rests with the European States. 
Therefore, we take with us no specific proposals 


of ourown. But we do go, to be helpful if we can. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO LONDON TALKS 


Press release 528 dated September 24 


Following is the U.S. delegation to accompany 
Secretary Dulles to the nine-power talks opening 
in London on September 28 : 


Assistant to Mr. Dulles 
Roderic L. O’Connor, Special Assistant to the Secretary 


Special advisers 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Ambassador to Great Britain 

Robert R. Bowie, Director, Policy Planning Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 

David K. E. Bruce, U.S. Representative to Buropean 
Coal and Steel Community 

James B. Conant, U.S. High Commissioner to Germany 

H. Struve Hensel, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs 

John C. Hughes, U.S. Permanent Representative on North 
Atlantic Council 

Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs 

Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 
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Press officer 
Henry Suydam, Chief, News Division, Department of State 


Adwisers 


Col. Joseph C. Anderson, Deputy Chief, European Division, 
Office of Foreign Military Affairs, Department of 
Defense 

Roger Ernst, Assistant for Plans and Coordination, Euro- 
pean Division, Office of Foreign Military Affairs, De- 
partment of Defense 

Russell Fessenden, Office of European Regional Affairs, 
Department of State 

Charles D. Hilles, H1cog Representative, Bonn Working 
Group, Bonn 

Coburn B. Kidd, Officer in Charge, German Political Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

Edwin M. Martin, Director, Office of Political Affairs, 
U.S. Mission to Nato and European Regional Organi- 
zations, Paris 

Ben T. Moore, Director, Office of European Regional Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

John M. Raymond, Assistant Legal Adviser for German 
Affairs, Department of State 

Jacques J. Reinstein, Special Assistant to Assistant Secre- 
tary for European Affairs, Department of State 

Col. Richard §8. Silver, Military Assistant to Assistant 
Secretary Hensel, Department of Defense 

William R., Tyler, Deputy Director, Office of Western 
European Affairs, Department of State 

Coordinator 

Arthur C. Nagle, Executive Secretariat, Department of 
State 

Secretary of delegation 


Donald B. Eddy, Senior Conference Officer, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences, Department of State 


Anniversary of Death of 
Bulgarian Patriot 


Statement by Under Secretary Smith 


Press release 522 dated September 22 


Seven years ago tomorrow Nikola Petkov was 
hanged by the Bulgarian Communist Government 
because he dared to oppose it. As the leader of 
the opposition, Petkov waged a courageous 
struggle for representative government, justice, 
and human liberties, but his voice was silenced in 
the traditional Communist manner. Since his 
death the forces against which he fought have 
gained full control in Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian Communist regime, by means of 
the judicial murder of Nikola Petkov, demon- 
strated once again its callous disregard for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It has con- 
tinued to conduct itself in this manner, thereby 
not only violating the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace but also the dictates of justice and humanity. 

The American people and the other peoples in 
the free world have not forgotten Nikola Petkov. 
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His self-sacrifice remains an inspiring example to 
free men everywhere. To the millions of op 
pressed peoples behind the Iron Curtain Petkoy 
is justly a symbol of determination that one day 
they will again have governments of their own 
choosing. 









First U.S. Flood Relief Cargo 
Leaves for Austria 


The first U.S. relief cargo for victims of this 
summer’s Danube River floods was scheduled to 
leave for Austria about September 14, according 
to an Foa announcement of September 8. The 
cargo, consisting of some 9,500 tons of corn for 
livestock feed, was to be loaded on the Liberty ship 
Norcuba of the North Atlantic & Gulf Steamship 
Company at Philadelphia. The ship is expected 
to reach Trieste the first week in October, where 
the corn will be delivered to the Austrian Govern- 
ment for shipment by rail to Austria. 

This is the first shipment of 25,000 metric tons 
of corn, valued at $1.9 million, to be sent to Austria 
under President Eisenhower’s offer of agricultural 
commodities for European flood victims. The 
remainder of the 25,000 tons will follow in the near 
future. Needs of the other countries named by 
President Eisenhower in the U.S. offer—the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Yugoslavia, East 
Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia—are 
being surveyed by local authorities, Red Cross 
officials, and U.S. representatives. 

After a survey of the flood areas, the Austrian 
Government found that corn was needed to help 
replace the feed grain and feed potatoes lost in 
the July floods. The 25,000 tons of corn not only 
will help Austrian farmers by fully replacing their 
feed crop losses but also will help to maintain the 
overall Austrian food supply at preflood levels. 

President Eisenhower authorized the use of the 
corn for Austria under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. Title 
II of this act permits the President to grant sur- 
plus agricultural commodities from Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks to friendly nations or 
populations in order to meet famine or other 
urgent relief requirements. 

The Austrian Government has agreed to provide 
transportation for the 25,000 tons of corn from 
Trieste to Austria and to distribute it on an 
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equitable basis, according to crop losses and free of 
charge, to the flood victims. As specified by the 
US. legislation, the corn will be identified as a 
gift for the people of Austria from the people of 
the United States. 


lranian Message of Sympathy 
Concerning Hurricane Damage 


White House Office press release dated September 10 


The White House on September 10 made pub- 
lic the following exchange of cables between the 
President and the Shah of Iran. 


The President to the Shah 


Your Imprertan Masesty: Your Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s message of sympathy concerning the 
tragic loss of life and property which a hurricane 
recently inflicted on the northeastern coast of the 
United States has touched me deeply. It is fur- 
ther evidence of your humanitarian feelings 
which are so widely recognized. I appreciate 
your message and the spirit which inspired it, and 
I wish to take this occasion to assure you again 
of my admiration for the way you have led your 
nation through the difficulties of the past few 
years to the present point where a future full of 
opportunity is opening before you and your 


people. 
Dwicut D. E1iseNHOWER 


The Shah to the President 


Mr. Prestpent: I was deeply distressed by the 
news of the tragic loss of life and property which 
the recent hurricane inflicted upon your nation. I 
would like to express to Your Excellency and to 
the noble people of the United States the heart- 
felt sympathy of myself and that of my people. 

Reza SHau Pawuavi 


Visit of President Tubman 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 21 (press release 519) that arrangements 
are being completed for the visit of William V. S. 
Tubman, President of Liberia, and his party, who 
will visit Washington in October at the invitation 
of President Eisenhower. In extending the in- 
Vitation in April this year, the President recalled 
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the traditional bonds of warm feeling which unite 
Liberia and the United States and emphasized 
the admiration of Americans for the achievements 
of Liberia and the role it plays in Africa. 

His Excellency will arrive at Washington on 
October 18. After a state visit of 3 days in Wash- 
ington, President Tubman expects to make an ex- 
tended tour of about 3 weeks through the United 
States, which will take him to Baltimore, Akron, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, New York, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans; he will then depart for Haiti. 

The President plans to visit various educational 
institutions, including Howard University, Mor- 
gan State College, the University of Chicago, 
Lafayette College, Lincoln University, Atlanta 
University, Tuskegee Institute, and Langston 
University. 


U.S.-French Talks on Indochina 
Press release 529 dated September 25 


At the suggestion of the French Government, 
Guy La Chambre, Minister of State in Charge of 
Relations with the Associated States in the 
French Government, and General Paul Ely, 
French Commissioner General in Indochina, are 
coming to Washington to participate in conversa- 
tions with officials of the U.S. Government which 
are expected to last from September 27 through 
September 29. 

M. La Chambre and General Ely will take 
advantage of the presence in Washington of 
French Finance Minister Edgar Faure, who has 
arrived to take part in meetings of the Boards of 
Directors of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. M. Faure will join M. La 
Chambre and General Ely in their conversations 
with the U.S. Government. 

These talks will be of an informal, exploratory 
nature and will concern matters primarily of 
mutual interest to the two Governments, par- 
ticularly the status of U.S. financial assistance 
for the French Union forces in Indochina. Con- 
versations will be held with high officials of the 
Departments of State and Defense and the For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

The Governments of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
Nam have been informed through their represent- 
atives in Washington of the purpose of these 
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talks and will continue to be kept informed. The 
means by which the U.S. Government can most 
effectively assist the three Associated States will 
be the subject of continuing consultations with 
their governments. 


U.S.-Pakistan Friendship 


by Horace A. Hildreth 
Ambassador to Pakistan* 


In Pakistan we have a young nation, seven years 
of age, born at a time of trouble and turmoil and 
inheriting so many difficult problems that many 
people did not expect it to survive as long as it 
already has survived. Pakistan has by no means 
solved all of its pressing and difficult problems, 
but with the passage of even a few years, it has 
assumed a position of leadership in one of the 
troubled and uncertain areas of the world. 

Pakistan has definitely repudiated communism 
as being utterly unacceptable to the principles of 
the Moslem religion. ... The Government of 


Pakistan has recently outlawed the Communist 
Party and imposed the same restrictions on the 
freedom of mobility of the Russian diplomatic 
representatives in Pakistan that Russia has im- 


posed upon the freedom of mobility of the diplo- 
matic corps in Moscow. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the Communists have given up their ef- 
forts in Pakistan. 

Having rejected communism largely on re- 
ligious grounds, Pakistan has definitely cast its 
lot with the West with a degree of courage and 
firmness that is heartening to the entire Western 
world. The leadership of Pakistan is devoted to 
sound Moslem principles and is willing and anx- 
ious to take full advantage of modern develop- 
ments that have occurred in the Western world in 
all walks of life. But most important of all, de- 
spite the vicissitudes facing Pakistan, their “will 
to do” never diminishes. In a world where too 
many peoples seem incapable of making up their 
minds, it is indeed heartening to see this young 
nation facing so many problems and forging 
ahead with determination, courage, and an honest 
appraisal of the facts of life. 


* Excerpts from an address made at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, Medford, Mass., on Sept. 23 (press 
release 523 dated Sept. 22). 
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In addition to having cast its lot with the Wi 
Pakistan is a firm friend of the United States, anj 
the help that the United States has been able t 
give in the past and may be able to give in th 
future is not only appreciated but is helping 4 
build a nation that is dedicated to the same prip 
ciples for which the United States is working 
throughout the world. 


Death of Japanese Fisherman 


Statement by John M. Allison 
Ambassador to Japan? 


I have just been informed of the death of M, 
Aikichi Kuboyama, member of the crew of th 
Fukuryu Maru. I speak on behalf of the Gor. 
ernment and people of the United States in & 
pressing extreme sorrow and regret at this mog 
unhappy event. My deepest sympathy is & 
tended especially to the family of the deceased 


Shipments to Hong Kong 


Exporters now may ship more than 25 add: 
tional commodities to Hong Kong without apply- 
ing for individual export licenses, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Com 
merce, announced on September 16. 

Items added to the list of nonstrategic commot- 
ities which may be exported under general licens 
GHK without prior application to the Bureau in- 
clude certain rubber gloves, boots and shoes; naval 
stores; dried fruits; pharmaceuticals; photo 
graphic, projection, and optical goods; and dental 
office and laboratory equipment.? 

A detailed list of these additional items is pub 
lished in the Bureau’s Current Export Bulletin 
No. 737, dated September 16. 





Correction 


BULLETIN of September 27, 1954, p. 484: In the 
text of the Bonn communique, the sixth line of the 
second paragraph should read “and the free world, 
should, in the view of the two.” 











*Issued at Tokyo on Sept. 23 (press release 524). 
*For an announcement of previous additions to the list, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1954, p. 157. 
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to Countries of Origin, 1944-1954 


by Ardelia R. Hall 





The Department of State last month returned 
through the embassies at Washington important 
historic and artistic objects lost and displaced 
from their respective countries during World War 
Il. The receiving governments, in turn, will ar- 
range for the restoration of the items to the former 
owners. The objects have been recovered in the 
United States under the Government’s postwar 
program for the restitution of cultural property. 
The most valuable of these objects entered the 
United States through trade channels. 

All the objects returned at this time formerly 
belonged to state or municipal collections in 
Europe. They included Dutch archives of the 
Netherlands East Indies dating from 1767 to 1939; 
German archives of the 15th and 17th centuries, 
mainly from the town of Grebenstein in Hesse; 
English documents on parchment of the 17th cen- 
tury from London and Laxfield; a collection of 
250 ancient seals, gems, and other objects from the 
Staatliche Miinzsammlung (State Coin Collec- 
tion) at Munich; 50 gold medals and coins from 
the historic collection of the Staatliche Kunst- 
sammlung (State Art Collection) in the Schloss- 
museum at Weimar; a banner from Aachen; a 
painting by the Dutch artist, Brekelenkam, from 
the Diisseldorf Kunstsammlung; a rare Wiirzburg 
missal of 1495 from the Mainfrankisches Museum 
at Wiirzburg; and, most important of all, a 10th- 
century codex or bound manuscript containing one 
surviving page of the Hildebrandslied from the 
Landesbibliothek (State Library) at Kassel and 
a 14th-century codex of “De Africa” by Petrarch, 
from the Biblioteca Civica of Trieste. 

The Hildebrandslied (Song of Hildebrand) 
was an heroic poem in High German, written 
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about the year 800 A. D. The two surviving pages 
owned by the Kassel Library are among the most 
valuable manuscripts of world literature. The text 
was copied on parchment by the monks of Fulda. 
For over a thousand years these two parchment 
pages have survived. They were bound with a 
10th-century manuscript on religious subjects, 
“Liber Sapientiae,” where they were apparently 
reused as the end-pages of the later manuscript. 
The ancient poetry, written on the first page 
(recto) and the last page, or page 76 (verso), of 
the codex, is not only the oldest example of Ger- 
man poetry but also the oldest example of writing 
in the German language. 

Unfortunately the bound manuscript which has 
now been found contains only the second page of 
the Hildebrandslied. The first page (see cut) had 
been removed from the manuscript and is missing. 
All efforts to trace the missing page have thus far 
been unsuccessful. It is, however, known that 
the first page was missing as early as November 
1945, when the bound manuscript came into the 
possession of a New York dealer. Its removal 
from the codex is probably the greatest single loss 
to literature resulting from World War II. 


Manuscript Collection at Kassel 


The library at Kassel lost all its books and 
printed materials in a bombing raid in September 
1941. The manuscript collection was believed to 
have been saved. However, at the end of the war, 
two of the manuscripts—the Hildebrandslied Co- 
dex and the Willehalm Codex (see cut)—the two 
chief possessions of the library, were found to have 
been taken from the war repository. They had 
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been packed together in a small box and stored for 
safety in a bunker at Bad Wildungen in August 
1943. The bunker was reported to have been 
carefully guarded until the last months of the war, 
when the custodians were displac xd. The Ameri- 
can Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives officers 
were not immediately informed, when Allied 
troops entered the town, of the repository and its 
importance. In June 1945 the State Conservator 
of Greater Hesse reported to the American Mili- 
tary Government that the bunker had been entered 
and the two famous manuscripts were missing. 
At the time it could not be ascertained whether the 
box with the manuscripts had been removed by 
German civilians, displaced persons, or American 
troops. 

The loss of these irreplaceable manuscripts be- 
came the subject of an extensive search in Ger- 
many. Dr. Theodore A. Heinrich, the American 
director of the Wiesbaden Central Collect- 
ing Point, made every effort to trace them. Now 
that the Hildebrandslied has been found in the 
United States, the United States Government will 
try to determine whether the missing page of the 
Hildebrandslied and the 14th-century Willehalm 
Manuscript were also brought to the United 
States. A description of the missing manu- 
scripts is being publicized so that American in- 
stitutions may be alerted to the loss. Should they 
be found in American possession, they may be 
turned over to the nearest public library with the 
request that arrangements be made for their safe 
transfer to the Department of State at Washing- 
ton. 

Descriptions of these two treasures of the Kas- 
sel Library have been published many times. The 
Hildebrandslied is to be found described in many 
books ? and most encyclopedias, and the Willehalm 
manuscript is published in a large folio volume.” 


The Song of Hildebrand 

The missing page of the Hildebrandslied con- 
sists of 24 lines of the poem, written in Irish minus- 
cule on parchment, 28.5 by 21 centimeters or 11 
inches by 8% inches in size. There are three 
small holes in the right-hand margin and a large 
hole at the end of the last line. 

The Song of Hildebrand recounts the story of 
Hildebrand and his son, who after many years of 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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separation meet and, without knowing each o 
engage in combat. The poem breaks off with y 
indication of the outcome of the battle. There; 
an early Norse saga which refers to the Hil& 
brandslied and says that the son was killed, by 
in the later sagas the son is defeated and fore 
to recognize his father. 

The two pages of the Hildebrandslied are th 
only surviving remnant of the many sagas ani 
ballads of that early period. They were first key 
in the cloister at Fulda and were presented to th 
Kassel Library early in the 19th century by Jaci 
and Wilhelm Grimm, who first recognized th 
manuscript as a unique example of German poetry 
The Grimms were distinguished scholars of Kis 
sel. Their research in poetry and popular tals 
became the foundation of the science of folklon 
and their works have been read throughout th 
world. In 1814 Jacob Grimm was sent to Pari 
to obtain the restitution of the valuable collection 
of books that Napoleon had carried off fron 
Kassel. 


The Willehailm Manuscript 


The lost Willehalm Codex of Wolfram vo 
Eschenbach is a bound manuscript of the 14th cen 
tury, containing 396 folios and 62 miniature 
Thirty-three of the miniatures are completed, and 
the rest are partly finished. The manuscript i 
41.5 by 29 centimeters or 16144 inches by 113 inches 
in size. The script is a fine, precise, pointed 
Gothic minuscule of a severe style. 

The poem by Wolfram von Eschenbach in th 
missing Willehalm Codex relates the heroic deeds 
of the Christian knight, Willehalm. In one of 
the miniatures illustrating Willehalm’s adven- 
tures, the hero is kneeling before Charlemagne, 
and in another he is seated before Tybalt, Arabele, 
and the three queens. 

The illumination of the manuscript shows strong 
English influence and belongs to the Cologne 
school. The ornamental initial on the first page 
was executed with skill and versatility. Framed 
in a triple Gothic arch, Christ in Glory is be 
stowing His blessing; the Evangelists’ symbols 
are at the corners. Below, the donor of the book, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, kneels in prayer ; beside 
him is his coat of arms with the lion of Hesse. 
This is the oldest known colored representation of 
the arms, other than the 13th-century Landgrave 
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Another page of the manuscript has been returned to the Landesbiblio- 
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First page of the missing Willehalm manuscript, dating from the 14th 
century. The manuscript contains 396 folios, many of them richly 
illuminated. 
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escutcheons preserved in the Marburg Church of 
St. Elizabeth. 

On the vine framing the page a monk is reading 
at a lectern, and there are charming, droll figures 
ofrabbits and monkeys. The manuscript is dated 
by a Latin entry on folio 395 verso: “In the year 
of our Lord one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-four, the illustrious Prince Henry, Land- 
grave and Lord of the Land of Hesse, had this 
written in honor of St. William Marchionis at his 
court; never to be transferred but to remain for- 
ever in the possession of his heirs.” 

The 14th-century manuscript of “De Africa,” 
a Latin poem by Petrarch, was fully identified by 
the library of the city of Trieste and also was 
marked with the stamps of the famous Petrarch 
collection owned by the library. The manuscript 
was sent on September 20, 1954, to the United 
States Political Adviser to the Commander Brit- 
ish-United States Zone, Free Territory of Trieste, 
to be restored to the municipal library on behalf 
of the United States Government. 


Traditional Principles Upheld 


The recovery of these manuscripts and of other 
rare books and objects of art dispersed during or 
following World War II has been a part of United 
States Government policy. The protection of cul- 
tural property and respect for its ownership are 
based upon the traditional principles upheld by 
the United States Government. These principles 
were incorporated in the General Orders No. 100 
promulgated by President Lincoln and in all edi- 
tions of the Rules of Land Warfare of the De- 
partment of the Army. 

President Eisenhower, when he was Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers Europe, during 
World War II, issued orders unrivaled in their 
firm expression of a determination to preserve the 
historic and cultural heritage of Europe. In a 
directive of May 26, 1944, General Eisenhower 
stated : 


Shortly we will be fighting our way across the continent 
of Europe in battles designed to preserve our civilization. 
Inevitably, in the path of our advance will be found his- 
torical monuments and cultural centers which symbolize 
to the world all that we are fighting to preserve. 

It is the responsibility of every commander to protect 
and respect these symbols whenever possible. 


A subsequent directive of November 9, 1944, an- 
nounced the policy of cultural restitution: 


October 4, 1954 


It is the policy of the Supreme Commander to take 
measures to facilitate the eventual restitution of works 
of art and objects of scientific or historical importance 
which may have been looted from United Nations govern- 
ments or nationals. .. . 

It is also the policy of the Supreme Commander to 
avoid, as far as military necessity will permit, damage to 
all structures, objects or documents of cultural, artistic, 
archaeological, or historical value; and to assist wher- 
ever practicable in securing them from deterioration upon 
the process of war... 

You will ensure that the prevention of looting, wanton 
damage and sacrilege of buildings by troops is the respon- 
sibility of all commanders and you will ensure that the 
seriousness of offenses of this kind is explained to all 
Allied personnel. 

After the extent of the Nazi confiscations had 
become known, the Allied Powers issued a solemn 
warning in the London Declaration of January 
5, 1943,° that they intended “to do their utmost to 
defeat the methods of dispossession practiced by 
the governments with which they are at war 
against the countries and peoples who have been 
so wantonly assaulted and despoiled.” The Al- 
lied Powers reserved all rights to declare invalid 
such transfers of property. It was specifically 
stated that works of art were included. Concerted 
efforts to rectify the injustices were sought at in- 
ternational conferences * and through inter-Allied 
agreements.’ 

The Allied war agencies concerned with the 
protection of the international cultural heritage 
had long but informative names. In the United 
States the American Commission for the Protec- 
tion and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monu- 
ments in War Areas was established on August 
20, 1943, under Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts and David E. Finley, Director of the 
National Gallery of Art. The British Committee 
on the Preservation and Restitution of Works of 
Art, Archives and other Material in Enemy Hands 
was set up by Prime Minister Churchill on May 
9, 1944. 


Objects Appearing in U.S. 


The problem of looted and displaced works of 
art appearing in the United States was first 
brought to the attention of the American Com- 
mission in September 1944 on behalf of Cardinal 
Spellman, who was one of the members of the 
American Commission.*® 

Following World War II, the State-War-Navy 
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Coordinating Committee approved a government 
policy,® which states: 

The introduction of looted objects of art into this coun- 
try is contrary to the general policy of the United States 
and to the commitments of the United States under the 
Hague Convention of 1907 and in the case of objects of a 
value of $5,000 or more is a contravention of Federal law. 
It is incumbent on this Government, therefore, to exert 
every reasonable effort to right such wrongs as may be 
brought to light. 

The effective protection of works of art begun 
under General Eisenhower’s directives, carried out 
by the Allied armies and military governments, 
and completed by the Allied High Commissioners 
in Austria and Germany prevented the dispersal 
of hundreds of thousands of objects and greatly 
minimized the problem of recovery. The number 
of dispersed objects of cultural importance which 
have been found in the United States is relatively 
small compared with the millions of objects of 
art, books, and archives from over 2,000 reposi- 
tories which were taken into the custody of the 
U.S. Military Government in the American Zone 
of Germany alone.” 

A review of the works of art and other objects 
of cultural value which have been recovered in the 
United States in the 10-year period since the pro- 
gram was initiated in September 1944 shows that 
between 1944 and 1954 a total of 66 cases involving 
1,586 objects have been brought to the attention 
of the Department of State. Of this total, 40 cases 
have been concluded and 1,194 objects recovered 
and transferred through diplomatic channels to 
the rightful owners." In the 11 cases completed 
in September, 360 objects were transferred to the 
embassies in Washington. There are 15 cases cur- 
rently under investigation involving 32 objects 
and 2 collections. When these are completed, all 
missing objects which are known to have appeared 
in the United States and have come to the atten- 
tion of the Government will have been recovered. 

The success of the recovery program is due to 
the generous response of American educational 
and cultural institutions and to the unfailing sup- 
port of the Government agencies in Washington. 
The Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been most efficient in handling cases in- 
volving violations of United States customs laws. 
Shirley Stephens, the head of enforcement in the 
Bureau of Customs, has been directly responsible 
for the continued effectiveness of the program. 
Mr. Stephens was consulted by the American Com- 
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mission in 1944, when the matter was first unj 
consideration, and he has taken a direct part} 
every case that has been under investigation h 
the Bureau of Customs since that date. 

The advice and assistance of officers of the }} 
partment of Justice, including Julian D. Simpsm 
Harold P. Shapiro, and John Murphy, have bey 
invaluable to the solution of the most difficy} 
cases. 

Special acknowledgment should also be made 
Mr. Finley, Director of the National Gallery, 
his contribution to the work of the American Con. 
mission and for his cooperation with the Depar, 
ment of State in taking temporary custody of th 
objects when they are received in Washington. 

The following American institutions are amoy 
the many that have also given invaluable assistang 
and expert advice about the objects: the Smith 
sonian Institution, the Library of Congress, th 
Freer Gallery of Art, the National Gallery of Ar, 
the Los Angeles County Museum, the University 
of Florida, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Joh 
Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, the Museum 
of Fine Arts of Boston, the Fogg Museum of Ar 
and the Busch-Reisinger Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Detroit Institute of Arts, the Palace 
of the Legion of Honor Museum of San Francise, 
the Duluth (Minnesota) Public Library, the (o 
lumbus (Ohio) Public Library, the Princeton Un: 
versity Library, the New York Public Library, 
the Frick Art Reference Library, the Morgan li 
brary, the Cornell University Library, the Sym 
cuse University Library, the Numismatic Society 
of New York, the Institute of Fine Arts of Nev 
York University, the Frick Collection, the Ner 
York Historical Society, the University of Pent 
sylvania Library, the Philadelphia Museum 
Art, the Rhode Island School of Design, the Mt 
seum of Williams College, the Museum of Housto 
(Texas) , and Lawrence College. 


Response to Recovery Program 

Directors of these institutions have made th 
following comments upon the Government pr 
gram: 

This museum has been instrumental in uncovering sé 
eral items belonging to European museums during ti 
past 3 years. We are most anxious to cooperate with tht 


return of these objects, as part of the reciprocal activitie 
of the major museums. .. . 
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I am glad to see from your letter and the statements 
attached to it [on return of looted objects] that the atti- 
tude of the Government is exactly as we felt it would 


Mew. 

I very much hope that you will be able to receive the 
objects and return them to the institutions from which 
they were mistakenly taken. In conclusion, let me applaud 
the effort which you are making to right this kind of 
wrong... . 


I am delighted that machinery has been set up whereby 
this kind of property can be restored to its rightful own- 
ers. Such conduct makes me proud to be an American 
citizen. . 


The membership of the College Art Association 
of America empowered its executive committee 
to express approval of the Government’s efforts 
in behalf of the restitution to rightful owners of 
works of art, which was described as “a cultural 
enterprise without historical precedent.” 

When the objects have been transferred to the 
recipient governments, the return has brought 
many expressions of gratitude. The French 
Government, on the recovery of a painting looted 
in Paris from a famous Jewish collection in 1941, 
expressed its appreciation to the Department of 
State and also sent a letter of thanks to the 
museum which had assisted in the return. 

The director of the Berlin Hauptarchiv, when 
he heard that a rare manuscript had been re- 
covered, wrote, “Seldom has a letter caused so 
much joy as yours of the 24th of June concerning 
the return of the Testament, of Frederick the 
Great. For your very good news we beg to ex- 
press our sincerest thanks.” On the occasion of 
the formal opening of the Johannes Gutenberg 
Celebration at Mainz, Germany, on June 24, 1950, 
the Mayor of Mainz spoke of the appreciation of 
his city for the efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment in returning the 500-year-old Mainz 
Psalter to Germany and in consenting to the ex- 
hibition of the famous and precious book in 
Mainz for the duration of the commemoration. 
An official of the German Foreign Office at a 
ceremony marking the return of several works 
of art said, “It is with the greatest satisfaction and 
sincere gratitude that I accept on behalf of the 
Federal Government these treasures which are 
returned to us as former German properties. They 
will be given to their legitimate owners or their 
successors as soon as possible. We all have had 
the very satisfactory experience during and after 
the war that there are men of good will in every 
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country on earth, who—unaffected by the passions 
of the moment—strive toward the realization of 
higher ideals and toward justice.” 

Italian Government officials have expressed 
their gratitude for the assistance of the United 
States authorities in the recovery of works of art. 
In the case of the restitution to the Biblioteca 
Civica of Trieste of the 14th century Petrarch 
manuscript, the Italian Ambassador expressed 
“his warmest gratitude and deep appreciation of 
the assistance offered by the American authorities 
in the recovery of the masterpiece.” 

A Polish representative, on receiving two paint- 
ings belonging to the State Collection at Warsaw, 
wrote, “May I express to you my sincerest 
thanks for your kind cooperation and help in the 
recovery of the paintings by Cornelis van Poelen- 
burgh and Quiryn Gerrits van Brekelenkam.” 

Most of the historic and artistic objects which 
have been recovered in the United States were 
lost from state museums, libraries, or archives 
or from churches. All of the relatively few works 
of art of private ownership which have appeared 
were confiscated by the Nazis from Jewish collec- 
tors, who were the chief victims of Nazi plunder- 
ing in Western Europe. 

By the restoration of these looted objects to 
their former Jewish owners, a grievous wrong has 
been righted. And by returning the dispersed 
objects which had passed from public collections 
in Europe to private hands in the United States, 
the U.S. Government has performed a great public 
service. It is a service not only to the nations 
which have regained precious symbols of their 
cultural heritage but also to all lovers of art and 
literature, who will find these valuable objects 
once more available to the public. 


Footnotes 
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© Miss Hall, author of the above article, is Arh 
and Monuments Adviser, Department of State, 


Administration of Agricultural Trade Development and 


Assistance Act of 1954 


White House Office press release dated September 9 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on September 9 issued an Execu- 
tive order providing for the administration of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

Under that act agricultural surplus commodi- 
ties, aggregating $700 million in value, may be sold 
abroad for local currencies over a period of 8 years, 
and such commodities, up to $300 million in value, 
may be given to friendly peoples in the event of 
national disaster or famine. 

The Executive order assigns to the Secretary of 
Agriculture primary responsibility for sales under 
the act, including the development of overseas 
markets for agricultural commodities, and assigns 
primary responsibility for the grants for famine 
relief to the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

A number of other Federal agencies will par- 
ticipate in the administration of these activities. 
In order that their activities may be properly 
coordinated, the President has established an in- 
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teragency advisory committee which will bh 
headed by a representative of the White Hous 
Office. 

The Executive order provides that the local cur 
rency proceeds of overseas sales of agricultural 
commodities under the act shall be held in the 
custody of the Treasury Department and shall hk 
released by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for use in connection with the purposes 
authorized by the act. Those purposes are: (1) 
the development of new markets for United States 
agricultural commodities; (2) the acquisition of 
strategic and critical materials; (3) the procure 
ment of military equipment, materials, and facili- 
ties; (4) the purchase of goods or services for 
other friendly countries; (5) the promotion of 
balanced economic development and trade among 
nations; (6) the payment of U.S. obligations 
abroad; (7) the promotion of multilateral trade 
and economic development; and (8) international 
educational exchange activities. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 provides a supplementary 
means of dealing with existing stocks of agricul- 
tural products with primary emphasis upon the 
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objective of reducing surplus crops through over- 
seas marketing. The statute provides that private 
trade channels shall be used to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, that marketings under the act shall 
not interfere with usual U.S. marketings or dis- 
rupt world prices, and that activities under the 
act shall be carried on so as to further U.S. 
objectives abroad. 

In his message to the Congress in January of 
this year on the subject of agriculture * the Presi- 
» dent stated that our food stocks can be used for 
constructive purposes that will benefit the people 
of the United States and our friends abroad. 
With effective administration, mobilizing the total 
resources of Government and private channels, 
substantial strides will be made in achieving this 

oal. 

’ The President, in connection with the Executive 
order, issued an important policy statement con- 
cerning foreign trade as related to agriculture. 
The statement, representing the work of an inter- 
departmental committee under the chairmanship 
of Clarence Francis, special consultant to the 
President, was approved by the President on 
September 9. 


TEXT OF POLICY STATEMENT 


| The general foreign economic and trade policy 
set forth in the President’s message to Congress 
of March 30, 1954,? is applicable to and in the 
general interest of American agriculture. United 
States farm programs, both short-run and long- 
run, should be consistent with this policy. 
United States agriculture, as well as other seg- 
ments of the economy, stands to gain from such a 
sustained policy of expanding world trade, based 
upon the most productive use in each country of 
the available labor, natural resources, and capital. 
Therefore, it is in the long-run interest of the 
American farmer, as well as all Americans, for 
this country to work with other nations in a mutual 
effort to expand international trade, and to pro- 
mote the fuller convertibility of currencies, the 
freer movement of investment capital, and the in- 
terchange of technical and scientific information. 
Today, the United States agricultural situation 
is complicated by two factors on the domestic 


*H. Doc. 292, 88d Cong., 2d sess., transmitted Jan. 11, 


1954, 
*BuLtetin of Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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front: (1) prices of many farm products are not 
competitive with world prices; and (2) produc- 
tion of certain farm products is badly out of bal- 
ance with demand, thus creating rapidly mounting 
surplus stocks which overhang and tend to unsettle 
both domestic and foreign markets. Both of these 
factors promise to remain operative for some time. 
It therefore becomes necessary to reckon with them 
in any formulation of an agricultural foreign 
trade policy for the United States. 

Consistent with the principles set forth in the 
President’s message of March 30, 1954, it is essen- 
tial that our agricultural foreign trade policy 
take into account the position of other countries 
and that our policy be understood by them. 

Today, the magnitude of the U.S. holdings of 
many commodities is such as to be capable of 
demoralizing world commodity markets should a 
policy of reckless selling abroad be pursued. This 
potential greatly alarms other countries despite 
the fact that past behavior of the United States 
has shown no intention of pursuing a harmful 
policy. 

At the same time, the United States cannot ac- 
cept the role of limiting its sales in world markets 
until other countries have disposed of their pro- 
duction. The adjustment of world supply to 
world demand will require adjustments of pro- 
duction in other countries, as well as the United 
States. 

The capacity of certain areas of the world to 
produce food and fiber in excess of current market 
takings presents a basis and a hope for improving 
living standards around the world—provided 
ways can be found for improving marketing and 
distribution systems and enlarging the purchasing 
power of consumers. This represents a challenge 
to the nations of the world to develop sound means 
for utilizing their productive capacity in the im- 
provement of living standards. 

1. The world supply and demand situation in 
agricultural products requires, in the interest of 
the general welfare, an orderly and gradual liqui- 
dation of our surpluses. Such a policy, arrived 
at with the full knowledge of friendly nations, 
would go far to eliminate fear arising from 
uncertainty. 

2. The United States cannot be satisfied with 
the position of holding its own supplies off the 
market and accumulating surpluses while other 
countries dispose of their entire production. Ac- 
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cordingly, the United States will offer its products 
at competitive prices. At the same time, the 
United States will not use its agricultural sur- 
pluses to impair the traditional competitive posi- 
tion of friendly countries by disrupting world 
prices of agricultural commodities. 

3. The United States will seek in cooperation 
with friendly countries to utilize its agricultural 
surpluses to increase consumption in those areas 
where there is demonstrable underconsumption 
and where practical opportunities for increased 
consumption exist or can be developed in a con- 
structivemanner. The United States will attempt 
to utilize such opportunities in a manner designed 
to stimulate economic development in friendly 
countries and to strengthen their security position. 

4. The United States recognizes that the move- 
ment of goods in foreign trade is dependent upon 
the enterprise of private business—foreign and 
domestic. In implementing these policies with 
respect to agricultural commodities, the U. S. 
Government will seek to assure conditions of com- 
merce permitting the private trader to function 
effectively. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
CLARENCE FRANCIS 


Dear Mr. Francis: The Executive order which 
I have issued today establishing administrative 
arrangements for the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 provides, as you 
know, for an Interagency Committee on Agricul- 
tural Surplus Disposal with a representative of 
the White House Office as Chairman. 

I request you to assume responsibility for or- 
ganizing this Committee and to serve as its Chair- 
man. I shall look to you for advice concerning 
policy issues that may develop. 

In connection with the work of your Committee 
I shall expect you to be guided by the policy state- 
ment concerning foreign trade as related to agri- 
culture which I have approved and issued today. 
I regard this document as an important announce- 
ment of the philosophy of this Administration 
with respect to agricultural foreign economic 
policy. It should generate confidence both at 
home and abroad as to our purposes in this vital 
area of international economic relations. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. Eisennower 





LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
AGENCY HEADS: 







































I have today issued an Executive order proyj 
ing for the administration of the Agricultyyyy ®t” 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of a 
It is the purpose of this letter to further de object 
relationships among the several agencies of {yim tary 0 
executive branch which will have key respongie 224 
bilities in assuring successful administration ¢ tact 
this program. m0 

The act provides for the use of surplus o¢ reas 
modities to further many of our existing domes 3. ‘ 
and foreign programs, and in some instances, jj 'P° 
expands or liberalizes them. These programs ay on 
currently carried on by many agencies of the Goll (ther 
ernment. Accordingly, it is desirable to place thi stanc 
administration of the new act in those agencies ani 0 cal 
to make it possible for them to make their prope “"* 
contribution in connection with the disposition ¢ ee 
agricultural surpluses. plem 

The very fact that a number of agencies haves govet 
responsibility in one or another aspect of surplagg 1” °° 
disposition makes effective coordination absolute} proce 
essential. It is therefore directed that a commit "7 
tee, to be known as “The Interagency Committell pate 
on Agricultural Surplus Disposal,” be establishel tions 
to assist the agencies concerned in bringing inhi #'V° 
harmonious action, consistent with the over-dl eeu 
policy objectives of this Government, the variow Und 
agricultural surplus disposal activities vested i} mati 
them by, or assigned to them pursuant to, the Adi Stat 
The Committee should be composed of a repre 24 
sentative of the White House Office, as chairman, sg 
and one representative of each Government depatt vari 
ment and agency which is, consonant with law abro 
designated by the Chairman to have represents ture 
tion on the committee. I shall look to the Chair the 
man to advise me concerning policy issues whid 7 





arise. I shall expect the Secretary of Agricultur 
to assure the effective coordination of day-to-day 
operations through appropriate interagency relt 
tionships. 

The following arrangements are prescribed it 











*Sent on Sept. 9 to the following: the Secretary @ 7. 
Agriculture, the Director of the Foreign Operations A¢ Mol 
ministration, the Secretary of State, the Secretary @ of 
Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, the Director of th Pur 
Bureau of the Budget, the Secretary of the Treasury, 104 
Clarence Francis, Special Consultant to the President, the I 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Aé 
ministrator of General Services, and the Chairman of the °- 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. be | 
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order to facilitate the best administration of the 
Act: 

1, Existing pertinent interagency coordination 
arrangements are to be followed. 

2. This program must be carried out in accord- 
ance with and in furtherance of our forei —_ 
objectives. I wish to reemphasize that the Secre- 
tary of State is the officer responsible for advising 
and assisting me in the formulation and control of 
foreign policy. I look to him as the channel of 
authority within the executive branch on foreign 

licy as I do to the Secretaries of Defense and 

reasury in their respective fields. 

3. The delegation to the State Department of 
responsibility for negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments is intended to give recognition to State 
Department’s central responsibility in this area. 
Other agencies directly concerned with the sub- 
stance of the negotiation, however, must continue 
to carry substantial responsibility in such negotia- 
tions. Moreover, it is assumed that these other 
agencies will conduct day-to-day discussions with 
representatives of the foreign governments in im- 
plementing basic agreements reached with such 
governments. Such discussions, of course, must be 
in conformance with the foreign policy responsi- 
bilities of the State Department and the chiefs of 
our diplomatic missions. 

4. It is imperative that we continue to coordi- 
nate United States programs affecting other na- 
tions. For this reason, the accompanying Execu- 
tive order makes this program subject to my 
previous instructions with respect to coordination 
of United States activities in foreign countries. 
Under those instructions, the chief of the diplo- 
matic mission is the principal officer of the United 
States in each country and has full responsibility 
and authority for assuring effective action in that 
country. 

5. In order to coordinate most effectively the 
various agricultural surplus disposal programs 
abroad, I shall expect the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to utilize to the maximum extent practicable 
the facilities, services and experience of the For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

6. I am requesting the Secretary of Commerce 
to provide the focal point in the Government for 
assisting private enterprise with respect to barter 
transactions referred to in the act. This arrange- 
ment would be one more step toward assuring the 
maximum utilization of private channels in the 
execution of this program. 

7. It is contemplated that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization shall utilize the facilities and services 
of the General Services Administration for the 
purchase and handling of materials under section 
104(b) of the act. 


In January of this year, I stated in my message 
on Agriculture that surplus agricultural stocks can 
be used for constructive purposes that will benefit 
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the people of the United States and our friends 
abroad. Enactment of this legislation is a major 
step forward in achieving that broad objective. 
With effective administration, mobilizing the total 
resources of Government and private channels of 
trade, we should make substantial strides towards 
achieving the above goals. 

I have forwarded an identical letter to the other 
officers of the Government principally concerned 
with carrying out the Executive order. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EiseNHOWER 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10560‘ 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 301 
of title 3 of the United States Code (65 Stat. 713) and 
as President of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Department of Agriculture. Except as other- 
wise provided in this order, the functions conferred upon 
the President by Title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 are hereby delegated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Section 2. Foreign Operations Administration. The 
functions conferred upon the President by Title II of the 
Act are hereby delegated to the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Section 3. Department of State. (a) The functions of 
negotiating and entering into agreements with friendly 
nations or organizations of friendly nations conferred 
upon the President by the Act are hereby delegated to the 
Secretary of State. 

(b) All functions under the Act, however vested, dele- 
gated, or assigned, shall be subject to the responsibilities 
of the Secretary of State with respect to the foreign policy 
of the United States as such policy relates to the said 
functions. 

(c) The provisions of Part III of Executive Order No. 
10476 of August 1, 1953 (18 F. R. 45387, ff.),° are hereby 
extended and made applicable to functions provided for in 
the Act and to United States agencies and personnel con- 
cerned with the administration abroad of the said func- 
tions. 

Section 4. Foreign currencies. (a) There are hereby 
delegated to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget (1) 
so much of the functions conferred upon the President 
by the Act as consists of fixing from time to time the 
amounts of foreign currencies which accrue under Title I 
of the Act to be used for each of the several purposes de- 
scribed in paragraphs (a) to (h), inclusive, of section 104 
of the Act, and (2) the function conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by the last proviso in section 104 of the Act of waiv- 


*19 Fed. Reg. 5927. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1953, p. 240. 





Appropriation Act, 1958. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to prescribe regulations governing the purchase, custody, 
deposit, transfer, and sale of foreign currencies received 
under the Act. 

(c) The foregoing provisions of this section shall not 
limit section 3 of this order and the foregoing subsection 
(b) shall not limit subsection (a) above. 

(d) Purposes described in the lettered paragraphs of 
section 104 of the Act shall be carried out, with foreign 
currencies made available pursuant to section 4 (a) of this 
order, as follows: 


(1) Those under section 104 (a) of the Act by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(2) Those under section 104 (b) of the Act by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The function, conferred 
upon the President by that section, of determining from 
time to time materials to be purchased or contracted for 
for a supplemental stockpile is hereby delegated to the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

(3) Those under section 104 (c) of the Act by the 
Department of Defense. 

(4) Those under sections 104 (d), (e), and (g) of the 
Act by the Foreign Operations Administration. The 


ing the applicability of section 1415 of the Supplemental 


function, conferred upon the President by section 104 
of the Act, of determining the manner in which the 
provided for in the said section 104 (g) shall be 
is hereby delegated to the Director of the Fe 
Operations Administration. 

(5) Those under section 104 (f) of the Act by 
respective agencies of the Government having authoriy 
to pay United States obligations abroad. 

(6) Those under section 104 (h) of the Act by 
Department of State. 


Section 5. Reports to Congress. The functions y 
section 108 of the Act, with respect to making reports 
Congress, are reserved to the President. 

Section 6. Definition. As used in this order the te 
“the Act” means the Agricultural Trade Development g 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, approved July ij 
1954, 68 Stat. 454) and includes, except as may be fp 
appropriate, the provisions thereof amending other lay 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
September 9, 1954. 





Sweden Removes Import License 
Requirements on Some Items 
Press release 533 dated September 25 

The following joint statement of the Depart- 


ments of Commerce and State was released on 
September 25: 


The U.S. Government notes with satisfaction 
the Swedish Government’s decision to liberalize 
its dollar trade effective October 1, by removing 
import license requirements from a large number 
of commodities which until now have been subject 
to tight licensing and foreign exchange control. 
This free list covers about 45 percent of total 
Swedish imports in 1953. 

Simultaneously, the Swedish Government an- 
nounced that goods which are not on this free list 
but are free-listed for Western European and 
certain other countries (Oxrxc? free list) will be 
imported from the dollar area in greater quan- 
tities, either directly from the dollar area or in- 
directly from those non-dollar areas. The Swedish 
Government also announced that it will continue 


* Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
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to investigate the possibility of adding other item 
to the dollar free list. 

While all details are not yet available, it is m 
derstood that the dollar free list is composed of 
raw materials, semimanufactures, and a larg 
number of finished goods. Included in the lis 
among other items are almost all chemical prot 
ucts, all hides and skins, rubber products, wood 
goods, all paper other than newsprint, textile raw 
materials, yarn, cord fabrics, shoes, hats, and ston, 
clay, and glass products of various kinds. 

Extensive free-listing is also applicable to et 
gineering products. All manufactures of iron and 
metal, the greater part of iron and steel products, 
and all machines, apparatus, and instruments 
with the exception of cameras, projectors, and 
musical instruments, are free-listed. Also it 
cluded are equipment for railways, streetcars, me 
torcycles, and bicycles. In the field of foodstuffs 
imports are free-listed among others for dried 
fruits and raisins, rice, canned fish and canned 
fruits, juices, and a number of other products 
Finally, the list includes raw materials for pla& 
tics and a large number of products of less im 
portance such as small boxes, handbags, fishing 
tackle, tobacco pipes, fountain pens, and many 
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other consumer goods. It is important to note ernment referred to the discussions which have 
that the free list includes a great majority of the _ lately taken place in Western Europe on the prob- 
































































» commodities on which Sweden granted tariff con- lem of attaining a more general system of cur- 
7 cessions to the United States under the General _rency convertibility. Sweden thus joins a number 
- by aim Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. of other Western European countries in efforts to 
uthomae Such details as are now available can be ob- _improve productivity and reduce costs and prices 
tained from the European Division, Bureau of _ by increased competition. This voluntary action 
by GS Poreign Commerce, Department of Commerce, by the Swedish Government is commendable not 
Washington 25, D. C., and from all field offices of only as an aid to expanded dollar trade with Eu- 
8 uniels the Department of Commerce, which will alsohave —_ rope, which the United States Government values 
Ports WS ¢he information on additional details to be released = highly, but also as another example of construc- 
ne tenii later by the Swedish Government. tive policy by countries whose financial positions 
cat In announcing these actions, the Swedish Gov- _ permit measures in the direction of freer trade. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
Calendar of Meetings ' 
Adjourned During September 1954 
PRI Ee ee eee ON a 0x9 se eA June-Sept. 30 
XV International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art ...... , ES ee eee 2 July 6-Sept. 7 
Unesco International Seminar on Adult Education in Rural Areas. Denmark. ........ Aug. 14-Sept. 4 
IS Ube U.N. omen on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- New York ....... . Aug. 20-Sept. 13 
ed of tories: 5th Session. — : 
S| ee eee ee ee ee | Ae eee Aug. 22-Sept. 12 
large International Scientific Radio Union: 11th General Assembly .. The Hague........ Aug. 23-Sept. 2 
e list Congress of the Life-Saving Federation ............ BEE it 0386) ood) «ae Aug. 24-Sept. 5 
Wao Executive Committee: 5th Session ........... CS Sc cs oe te Aug. 25-Sept. 11 
prod. Interparliamentary Union: 48d Conference .......... pO eer. emer Aug. 27-Sept. 2 
ood Unesco Regional Seminar on the Arts and Crafts in General Tokyo.......... Aug. 28-Sept. 25 
w Education and Community Life. 
» rave U.N. World Conference on Population ............ ane creme Aug. 31-Sept. 10 
to International Mathematical Union: 2d General Assembly . ... TheHague........ Aug. 31-Sept. 1 
ne International Electrotechnical Commission: 50th Annive Meeting. Philadelphia ....... Sept. 1-16 
International Society of Cell pay 8th International Congress. Leiden. ......... Sept. 1-7 
- Fao hay rg age Mt on Food and Agricultural Programs Buenos Aires ...... . Sept. 1-10 
and Outlook in Latin America. 
1 andi First International Congress and Second International Seminar Bonn .......... Sept. 1-15 
on Vocational Guidance. 
ucts, 10th International Congress of Mathematicians ........ Peet... 6s -'9:?0 a 50:th Sept. 2-9 
ents Southeast Asia Collective Defense Conference ......... a a iy h) elim: Leeean Sept. 6-8 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee Meeting. . . London ......... Sept. 6-10 
and Icao Legal Committee: 10th Session . . . .. 1... 2. ee ee SD. ..« s seivaies’ site Sept. 7—28* 
i- International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee Meeting .. London ......... Sept. 7-10 
International Sugar Council: Ist Meeting of 2d Session. . . . . RE: 6. 640s eae bah Sept. 8-10 
mee Irv potemmational Radio Consultative Committee (Cctr): Study Geneva .......... Sept. 10-22 
roup 
ufls Wxo Regional Committee for the Western Pacific: 5th Session. . Manila .......... Sept. 10-16 
[ried § 27th International Congress of Industrial Chemistry. ...... es 2 6 6 8 8 ee Sept. 11-19 
anel _ _| Prepared in the Office of International Conferences Sept. 24, 1954. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. penne 
ucts § is a list of abbreviations: Unesco, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; U.N., Unitec 
ylas Nations ; Wao, World Meteorological Organization; Fao, Food and a Organization; Icao, International Civil 
er Aviation Organization; Irv, International Telecommunication Union; Cctr, International Radio Consultative Committee 
1m mité consultatif internationale des radio communications); WHo, World Health Organization; Paso, Pan American 
ning itary Organization; Ecarz, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ILo, International Labor, Organization; 
ny parr, ———- erg on Tariffs and Trade; Icem, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; Nato, 
a 0 tlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Adjourned During September 1954—Continued 
Fao Meeting on Desert Locust Control . 


International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics: 10th General 


Assembl 
Saternational Cochateal Committee for the Prevention and Extin- 
guishing of Fire: Meeting of Permanent Council 
International Federation for Documentation: 21st Conference . . 
Fao Committee on Commodity Problems: 24th Session . 
IX International Ex oe of Preserved Foodstuffs and Packing 
International Bank Reconstruction and Development and Inter- 
— Monetary Fund: 9th Annual Meeting of Boards of 
overnors 


in Session as of September 30, 1954 
International Exposition and Trade Fair . 


Unesco International Seminar for Museum Staff ; and Educators : : 


Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (“‘Colombo Plan’’): Officials —— 

Icao Air Navigation Commission: 17th Session . ; 

U.N. General Assembly: 9th Regular Session . 

Icao Air Transport Committee: 23d mene 

Fao Council: 20th Session . 

Icao Council: 23d Session 

Nine-Power Conference 


Scheduled October 1-December 31, 1954 


International Congress of Chronometry . 

International Philatelic and Postal Exhibition 

Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (‘‘Colombo Plan’’): Ministerial poneting 

Fao Working Party on Fertilizers: 4th Meeting , 

Fao Working Party on Rice Breeding: 5th Meeting . 

Paso Executive Committee: 23d Meeting . 


no Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 42d Annual 

eeting 

Irv ee Telephone Consultative Committee: XVII Ple- 
nary Assembl 


Icao North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting: 3d — L 

10th General Conference on Weights and Measures . 

Unesco Seminar for Leaders of Youth Movements . 

Caribbean Commission - Unesco Joint Conference on Education 
and Small-Scale Farming in Relation to Community Develop- 
ment 

2d International Meeting of Communications : 

U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power: 4th Session 

Paso 14th Pan American Sanitary Conference and 6th Meeting of 
the Regional Committee of WHo 

General Assembly of the International Commission of Criminal 
Police: 23d Session 

Fao International Rice Commission: 4th Session . 

Ito Iron and Steel Committee: 5th Session 

South Pacific Commission: 13th Session . 

International Wheat Council: 16th Session . . 

U.N. ECAFE Railway Subcommittee: 3d Session and Working 
Party on Prevention and Speedy Disposal of Claims. 

Southeast Asia Communications Coordinating Meeting . 

Paso Executive Committee: 24th Meeting . ; 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 2d Meeting ; 

Ino Metal Trades Committee: 5th Session. . 

U.N. Ecare Working Party of Experts on the Aspects of Economic 
Development Programs. 

Gatr Ad Hoc Committee for Agenda and Intersessional Business. . 

Gangeet Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 9th Session of Contracting 

arties. 

International Exposition in Bogota . 

Unesco Executive Board . 

U.N. Ecare Ad Hoc Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Prepa- 
rations of a Regional ee amp for Asia and the Far — 

Unesco Budget Committee ; ‘ 

Unesco Executive Board ‘ 

Fao European Forestry Commission and ‘Working Party on Af- 
forestation. 

14th International Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy. . 
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Paris . 
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Tokyo . 
Santiago . 
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Tokyo . 
Geneva 
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London 
Tokyo . 


Bangkok . 
Santiago . 
Vancouver 
Geneva. 
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Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Bogota . 
Rio de Janeiro 
Bangkok . 


Montevideo . 
Montevideo . 
Geneva. 


Luxembourg 


Sept. 13-17 
Sept. 14-29 


Sept. 16-19 


Sept. 19-26 
Sept. 20-25 
Sept. 20-30 
Sept. 24-29 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
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Oct. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
scheduled October 1-December 31, 1954—-Continued 
International Philatelical Exposition ...... . a 
Fao 3d Inter-American Meeting on Livestock Production. . . jf 
Ixo Governing Body: 127th Session. . errr one + Wd 
U.N. Ecare Mineral Resources Subcommittee: Ist Session ; 
Fao Meeting on Economic Aspects of the Rice Situation 
Unesco General Conference: 8th Session We ehigasee:s 
Third Inter-American Accounting Conference. ......... 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 10th General Assembly . 
Customs Cooperation Council 
Icao Special European-Mediterranean Communications Meeting . 
Meeting of Ministers of Finance or Economy (4th Extraordinary 
Meeting of Inter-American Economic and Social Council). 


- oo we tente 


een: wa ee 


eC. Me ee ee ae ee ee oe ee ew oe 


Icem Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Draft Rules and Regulations. . . 



















International Sugar Council: Second Session 
Icem Subcommittee on Finance: 6th Session. . 
Caribbean Commission: 19th Meeting 


sion. 


Fao Fourth World Forestry Congress. . . 
Inter-American Seminar on Secondary Education. . . . 





International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee. ..... . 
International Sugar Council: Executive Committee. . . . 
ILo 8th International Conference of Labor Statisticians . . 


. . . 


icis “GS ® 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration: 8th Ses- 


Nato Ministerial Meeting of the Council ........ 


Sto: Peale: 20066 eee Eee 
Buenos Aires ....... Nov. & 
MN 6s iL, ee eee 
Betebel. .. 6.58 eis Se 
pO Pee eee 
Montevideo. ........ Nov: 12 
ae ween sc . 3 tse s ee 
Port-au-Prince ...... Nov. 14 
WN nk ee a es 3 ee 
WO 6 fe le” Se, a ee 
Rio de Janeiro ...... Nov. 22 
ee ee ae. 
Ree CR "Lee 
+ 2 ae Nov. 23- 
. . - Geneva Nov. 23- 
London Nov. 24-— 
Ss Le ee he oh Nov. 25- 
. . . Cayenne (French Guiana) Nov. 29- 
Geneva ioe ae Nov. 30— 
ein as, hi a November* 
. . . Dehra Dun (India) .. Dec. 11- 
Santiago . pyle ty ay Dec. 29— 








Chinese Communist Attacks 
on Free World Shipping 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
US. Representative to the United Nations’ 


Iam making public today for the first time an 
official list, recently completed, which shows that 
the shooting down of an unarmed British airliner 
off Hainan Island last July 22? was but the latest 
of at least 89 warlike acts by the Chinese Com- 
munists against the ships and aircraft of free na- 
tions in the last 4 years. This is issued for the 
information of the public. It speaks for itself. 

When the attack off Hainan took place, not only 
the United States and Britain, whose citizens lost 
their lives, but people all over the world were 
alarmed at this action against humanity and in- 
ternational law. My purpose in making public 
this list of 38 additional attacks is to show that the 
Hainan shooting was no isolated incident but part 
of a pattern of constant aggressive pressure 
against the free world. 





‘Issued by the U. 8. Mission to the United Nations on 
Sept. 19 (U.S./U.N. press release 1956 dated Sept. 17). 

*BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 165, and Aug. 9, 1954, 
p. 196. 
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This tabulation shows 26 incidents involving the 
British flag, 5 involving the United States, 2 in- 
volving Denmark, 2 involving Panama, and one 
each involving Norway, France, and Portugal. 

In turn, this series of acts of piracy must be 
viewed as part of a still larger pattern. I refer to 
the Chinese Communist record in Korea; the cam- 
paigns of extermination against the Chinese people 
themselves, in which millions have lost their lives; 
the boast of the Chinese Communist leaders that 
they have the second largest army in the world— 
second only to the Soviet Union. Within this 
larger pattern, the many violent actions off the 
Chinese coast over the past 4 years seem to reveal 
the basic character of the Red Chinese regime— 
a regime committed to any means whatever, but 
especially to violence, in order to achieve its aims 
of conquest. 

From July 1950 through June 1954 the Chinese 
Communists made 38 attacks on foreign ships and 
aircraft, as follows: 


1950 


July 20, 1950: British 8.8. Tak Shing was fired on by Chi- 
nese Communist shore batteries in the vicinity of Lafsami, 
the ship’s location possibly within 2 miles of Lafsami. 


July 24, 1950: The Panamanian ship 8.8. Flying Dragon 
was fired on by Chinese Communist shore batteries on 
Lafsami. The ship was hit. 
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August 2, 1950; An Air France plane was fired on by Chi- 
nese Communist A/A guns, Ladrone Island. 


August 3, 1950: The 300-ton British freighter Nambee was 
fired on by Chinese Communist shore batteries on the Nam 
Shan Islands. There were no hits and no casualties. 


August 6, 1950: The American ship 8.S. Steel Rover was 
fired on by Chinese Communist shore batteries in the Lama 
Island group; the ship was just entering Hong Kong. 


August 7, 1950: The British ship 8.8. Hand Sang was fired 
on by Chinese Communist shore batteries in the Lama 
Islands; the ship was just outside Hong Kong waters; 
two British officers were slightly wounded. 


August 8, 1950: The Norwegian ship 8.8. Pleasantville 
was fired on by Chinese Communist shore batteries in the 
Lama Islands. The ship was just outside Hong Kong. 


August 18, 1950: A Pacific Overseas Airways plane, under 
U.S. flag, was fired on by Chinese Communist machine 
guns from an island near Macao. 


August 17, 1950: The British destroyer Concord was re- 
peatedly shelled by Chinese Communist batteries on the 
Lama Islands, then by batteries on the Ling Ting Islands. 
One enlisted man was wounded. 


September 16, 1950: The British ship 8.S. Sing Hing was 
fired on by Chinese Communist shore batteries from the 
Lama Island group. 


September 17, 1950: The British ship S.S. Mahadevi was 
fired on by Chinese Communist shore batteries in the Lama 
Island group. 


October 7, 1950: The Danish 8.8. Bmilie Maersk was fired 
on by Chinese Communist shore batteries on the Lama 
Island group. 


November 7, 1950: Portuguese sloop Goncalo Velho was 
fired on by Chinese Communist shore batteries on the 
Lafsami Islands. The ship was just outside Hong Kong 
waters on the regular Hong Kong-Macao route. 


December 8, 1950: A Panamanian flagship was shelled by 
Chinese Communist shore batteries off Wu Yu Island, 
near Amoy. No damage, no casualties. 


December 9, 1950: The British tug Allegiance was fired on 
by shore batteries at Putao (Pak Leak) Island, in the 
Wan Shan Island group. The tug was returning from 
the rescue of the Philippine 8.S. Joseph S. The master 
and two crew members were slightly injured. 


1951 


February 18, 1951: The British-registered Caltew II, a 
motor vessel, was shelled by Chinese Communist shore 
batteries on Ling Ting Island. The ship was outside 
Hong Kong waters. The British master and British chief 
officer were injured. 


April 10, 1951: The British ship Jade Leaf on its way from 
Hong Kong to Chuen Chow was forced by weather con- 
ditions to anchor near Namao Island, off Swatow. The 
master did not know that the area was prohibited. The 
ship was fired on by Chinese Communist shore-battery 
machineguns. The ship was hit once and there were no 
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casualties. Later, while entering Swatow, the ship wag 
buzzed by unidentified planes. 


April 16, 1951: Chinese Communist shore batteries op 
outer Ling Ting Islands fired on the British 8.8. Victorig 
Peak causing some of the cargo to ignite. 


May 8, 1951: The British tug, Caroline Moller, while tow- 
ing barge, was fired on by Chinese Communist shore bat- 
teries on the Ling Ting islands. 


June 8, 1951: The British 8.8. Edith Moller was shelled 
by Chinese Communist armed junk and shore batteries 
near Hong Kong. 


June 8, 1951: The Danish ship Marieskou, while going 
up the Pearl River estuary, was shelled by Chinese Com- 
munist island batteries. 


August 12, 1951: Enroute Hong Kong to Chuanchow, the 
British 8.S. Jade Leaf took shelter in Tang Sang harbor. 
The ship, being mistaken for Nationalist, was attacked 
by the Chinese Communists. The attack resulted in the 
killing of the boatswain. 


September 2, 1951: Between Hong Kong and Macao, the 
British flag Yu Men, on the regular Hong Kong-Macao 
run, was fired on by a Chinese small craft. 


November 26, 1951: A vessel off Swatow fired on a U.S, 
Navy plane. 


1952 
January 1952: The Asiatic Petroleum Company’s oil 
lighter BPM 88, sailing under British flag, was intercepted 


and detained by the Chinese Communists, on the fringe 
of Hong Kong territorial waters. 


September 25, 1952: On the regular Hong Kong-Macao 
route the British flag S.S. Tak Shing was fired on and 
detained by an armed Chinese Communist naval vessel. 
The Tak Shing was taken to Lafsami Island where two 
passengers were removed. 


September 25, 1952: In answer to the distress call, the 
H.M.S. Mounts Bay and consort arrived to give escort 
to the Tak Shing to Hong Kong. While still in British 
territorial water, 4 miles from Lafsami, Chinese Com- 
munist shore batteries fired on the Mounts Bay. The 
Mounts Bay returned fire and silenced the batteries. 


October 13, 1952: While pursuing a suspected smuggling 
junk, a Hong Kong revenue launch in the vicinity of 
Ling Ting Island was fired on by a Chinese Communist 
shore battery. 


November 2, 1952: A Chinese Communist armed junk took 
into custody two British seamen in a whale boat sailing 
around Hong Kong Island—about half way between Lama 
Island and the Ling Ting Islands. The men were taken to 
Canton, questioned intensively, and were returned to 
Hong Kong on March 19, 1953, having been detained for 
more than 4 months. 


1953 


January 18, 1953: Chinese Communist A/A fire off Swatow 
shot down U.S.N. Neptune plane. U.S.C.G. Mariner 
crashed taking off after rescue. U.S. destroyer fired on by 
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shore batteries, later chased by hostile craft. Total cas- 
ualties were eleven missing. 

March 21, 1953: Chinese Communist gunboat seized U.S. 
yacht Kert about 5 miles west of Lantau Island, 6-7 miles 
north of Lafsami. The following Americans were taken 
into custody and not released until September 1954: 
Richard Applegate, Benjamin Krasner, and Donald Dixon. 
Three Chinese, who were with the Americans, have not 
peen released. 

April 30, 1953: A Chinese Communist gunboat attacked 
a British-registered motor junk in international waters 
near Soko Island and Sang Lau Point off the southwest 
tip of Lantau Island. After taking refuge in British 
waters, a Chinese Communist gunboat and four Commu- 
nists in naval uniform pursued the junk and after some 
shooting took it. The Hong Kong Marine Department 
later rescued the crew. 


May 25, 1953: As it was leaving Amoy, the British §8.S. 
Nigelock received small arms fire from Communist-held 
Hu Hsu Island. 


June 30, 1958: At Scrag Point Chinese Communist shore 
batteries fired on the 8.8. Hydralock of British registry. 


September 9, 1953: A Chinese Communist gunboat fired on 
Hong Kong ML 1323 in disputed waters in the Pearl River 
estuary. Resulting casualties: 6 British navy crew mem- 
bers and one captain of the Royal Hong Kong defense force 
killed. 


November 11, 1958: Chinese Communist shore batteries 
fired on 8.S. Inchulwa, under British flag, while entering 
Wenchow. 


November 12, 1958: The 8.8. Inchulva again attempted to 
enter Wenchow. It was again shelled with no damage. 


1954 


June 4, 1954: Chinese Communists took British forces 
yacht Elinor which, while on a pleasure cruise, entered 
Chinese Communist waters through navigational error. 
2 officers and 7 men aboard were detained till July 10. 


Chinese Representation 
in the United Nations 


Statement by Ambassador Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


Madam President, let me first of all express on 
behalf of the United States appreciation for the 
statesmanlike address with which you have just 
favored us, and let me say too that we take great 
satisfaction in the way in which you have con- 





*Made at the opening session of the Ninth General As- 
sembly on Sept. 21 (U.S./U.N. press release 1958). 
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ducted yourself as president of this General As- 
sembly during the year just ending. 

Let me also, as representing the host country, 
extend a cordial welcome to the delegates and the 
alternates, expressing the hope that your stay here 
will be fruitful and enjoyable. 

Now, Madam President, for reasons which are 
well known, the United States will not engage in 
a discussion of the substance of this question that 
has been raised by the representative of the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, we will make a motion as fol- 
lows: I move that the Assembly decide not to con- 
sider at its Ninth Session during the current year 
any proposals to exclude the representatives of the 
Government of the Republic of China or to seat 
representatives of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. 

Logically, this motion takes precedence over the 
Soviet proposal,? and therefore I ask that rule 93 
of the Rules of Procedure be invoked. This rule 
reads as follows: “If two or more proposals relate 
to the same question, the General Assembly shall, 
unless it decides otherwise, vote on the proposals 
in the order in which they have been submitted. 
The General Assembly may after each vote on a 
proposal decide whether to vote on the next pro- 
posal.” That is the end of rule 93. 

That rule, you will observe, gives the Assembly 
the power to decide questions of precedence, and 
I accordingly ask the Assembly to decide to vote 
first on my motion. Put that first, and then I will 
ask to vote on the motion itself. 

I therefore ask the chair to put the following 
proposal to the Assembly, that the Assembly de- 
cides to consider first the motion just offered by 
the representative of the United States. Then 
after that motion has been voted on, it would then 
be in order to vote on the substantial proposal 
which I have made.® 





*The Soviet draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/L. 176) 
proposed that representatives of the People’s Republic 
of China take the seat of China in the General Assembly 
and in other organs of the United Nations. 

*The Assembly decided to consider the U.S. motion 
first, by a vote of 45-7 (Burma, Byelorussia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.), with 5 
abstentions. The U.S. draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/L. 
177) was then approved by a vote of 43-11 (Burma, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, India, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, Ukraine, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia), with 
6 abstentions. 
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Status of Tariff Concessions 
Under GATT 


Press release 517 dated September 20 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Public views were requested on September 21 
regarding the status of tariff concessions granted 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
in view of the possibility of modification of article 
XXVIII of the agreement. 

Article XXVIII, as it stands at present, pro- 
vides that on or after July 1, 1955, any country 
may withdraw tariff commitments with regard to 
any particular product. However, a country 
wishing to withdraw a concession first must try to 
reach some basis of agreement with other inter- 
ested contracting parties concerning such with- 
drawal. A possible basis for agreement would be 
the granting of new concessions as compensation 
for the withdrawn concession. If such efforts to 
arrive at agreement fail, the country can never- 
theless proceed with its intended action and the 
other interested country then becomes free to with- 
draw equivalent concessions in order to restore 
balance in the agreement. 

Because of concern that extensive use of the uni- 
lateral procedure might lead to a rather rapid 
increase in world tariffs, the date at which this pro- 
cedure might become available, which originally 
was January 1, 1951, has twice been postponed. 
Proposals to modify the application of article 
XXVIII are expected to be made at the coming 
Ninth Session of the General Agreement which 
opens on October 28. 

Interested persons may express views with re- 
gard to any aspect of this matter, including the 
general question of modification of the article, as 
well as possible changes in individual concessions 
which the United States has received or granted. 
Such views will be carefully considered before a 
final decision is reached as to the U.S. position. 
Certain views on this subject were presented at the 
hearings on the Gatr review of September 13 
through September 17, held by the U.S. delega- 
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tion to the review session.1. These views will be 
made available to the trade-agreements organiza. 
tion for consideration along with information and 
views presented at the coming hearings. 

Written views should be submitted to the Com. 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, the interde- 
partmental organization which receives views with 
regard to trade agreement matters, by October 18, 
Public hearings will also be held by the committee, 
opening on October 18 in the auditorium of the 
National Archives Building, Eighth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. Appli- 
cations for appearances before the committee 
should be made by October 6 and should be accom- 
panied by a written brief or by a preliminary out- 
line indicating as specifically as possible the sub- 
ject on which the individual wishes to be heard, 
A written brief must in all cases be submitted be- 
fore the individual makes his appearance. Appli- 
cations to be heard should be made to the Chair- 
man, Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Article XXVIII now provides, in effect : 


1. On or after July 1, 1955,? any contracting 
party may, by negotiation and agreement with any 
other contracting party with which such treatment 
was initially negotiated, and subject to consulta- 
tion with such other contracting parties as the con- 
tracting parties determine to have a substantial 
interest in such treatment, modify, or cease to ap- 
ply, the treatment which it has agreed to accord 
under article II to any product described in the 
appropriate schedule annexed to the General 
Agreement. In such negotiations and agreement, 
which may include provision for compensatory ad- 
justment with respect to other products, the con- 
tracting parties concerned shall endeavor to main- 
tain a general level of reciprocal and mutually ad- 
vantageous concessions not less favorable to trade 
than that provided for in the agreement. 

2. (a) If agreement between the contracting 
parties primarily concerned cannot be reached, the 
contracting party which proposes to modify or 
cease to apply such treatment shall, nevertheless, 
be free to do so, and if such action is taken the con- 


*For Assistant Secretary Waugh’s statement at the 
opening of the review session, see BULLETIN of Sept. 27, 
1954, p. 458. 

* The applicable date in the case of Brazil is Jan. 1, 1954. 
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tracting party with which such treatment was ini- 
tially negotiated, and the other contracting parties 
determined under paragraph 1 of this article to 
have a substantial interest, shall then be free, not 
later than 6 months after such action is taken, to 
withdraw, upon the expiration of 30 days from the 
day on which written notice of such withdrawal is 
received by the contracting parties, substantially 
equivalent concessions initially negotiated with the 
contracting party taking such action. 

(b) If agreement between the contracting par- 
ties primarily concerned is reached but any other 
contracting party determined under paragraph 1 
of this article to have a substantial interest is not 
satisfied, such other contracting party shall be free, 
not later than 6 months after action under such 
agreement is taken, to withdraw, upon the expira- 
tion of 30 days from the day on which written no- 
tice of such withdrawal is received by the contract- 
ing parties, substantially equivalent concessions 
initially negotiated with a contracting party tak- 
ing action under such agreement. 


NOTICE ISSUED BY 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act 
approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. (pt. 1) 945, 
ch. 474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141), and pursuant to paragraph 
4of Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 (3 CFR, 
1949 SUPP; p. 126), notice is hereby given by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements that, in 
connection with the forthcoming review and renegoti- 
ation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
with a view to strengthening that agreement, it is intended 
that consideration will be given to enhancing the firmness 
of the tariff concessions. In particular, consideration 
would be given the modification of the application of the 
provisions of article XXVIII of the General Agreement 
by extension of the date after which such provisions may 
be invoked, or otherwise. 

Article XXVIII, which is one of the most important 
provisions of the General Agreement in relation to the 
firmness of the concessions on individual products, pro- 
vides that these concessions, originally negotiated in the 
case of the United States at Geneva in 1947, at Annecy 
in 1949, or at Torquay in 1950 to 1951, may be modified 
or withdrawn on or after a specified date, following con- 
sultation and negotiation with other contracting parties, 
without the necessity of terminating the entire agree- 
ment. The article envisages that the balance between the 
concessions granted by the various contracting parties 
shall be maintained, preferably through the negotiation 
of new concessions in compensation for any modifications 
or withdrawals made, but through retaliatory modifica- 
tions by other parties if agreement cannot be reached on 
hew concessions. The date on and after which the pro- 
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visions of article XXVIII may now be invoked is July 1, 
1955, except for concessions in Schedule III (Brazil) and 
concessions initially negotiated by other contracting 
parties with Brazil as to which such provisions may now 
be invoked. No modification of article XXVIII would 
affect the right of any contracting party to withdraw or 
modify individual concessions pursuant to article XIX 
(commonly called “the escape clause”) of the General 
Agreement. 

Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements Act, as 
amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive Order 10082, 
information and views as to any aspect of the proposals 
announced in this notice may be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in accordance with 
the announcement of this date issued by that committee. 
Information and views submitted, orally or in writing, 
to the chairman of the United States delegation for the 
review and renegotiation of the General Agreement, in 
connection with the hearings held under his direction 
from September 13 through September 17, 1954, will be 
made available to the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements this 21st day of September, 1954. 

Cari D. Corse 
Chairman, Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements 


NOTICE ISSUED BY COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments has issued on this day a notice of intention to con- 
sider possible modification of the firmness of the tariff 
concessions in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information hereby 
gives notice that all applications for oral presentation of 
views in regard to the foregoing proposals shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Information not 
later than 12:00 noon October 6, 1954, accompanied by a 
written brief or by a preliminary outline indicating the 
subject as specifically as possible on which the indi- 
vidual wishes to be heard. A written brief must, in all 
cases, be submitted before the individual makes his oral 
appearance. Communications shall be addressed to 
“The Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D.C.” Fifteen 
copies of written statements, either typed, printed, or 
duplicated shall be submitted, of which one copy shall 
be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, except 
information and business data proffered in confidence, 
shall be open to inspection by interested persons. Infor- 
mation and business data proffered in confidence shall 
be submitted in separate pages clearly marked “For of- 
ficial use only of Committee for Reciprocity Information.” 

Public hearings will be held before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, at which oral statements will 
be heard. The first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on 
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October 18, 1954 in the auditorium of the National 
Archives Building, 8th and Pennsylvania Avenue, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. Witnesses who make applica- 
tion to be heard will be advised regarding the time of 
their individual appearances. Appearances at hearings 
before the Committee may be made only by or on behalf 
of those persons who have, prior to that appearance, 
filed written briefs and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for oral presentation of 
views. Statements made at the public hearings shall be 
under oath. 

Copies of the notice issued today by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements may be obtained 
from the Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washington 25, D. C. and may be 
inspected in the Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion this 21st day of September 1954. 

EDWARD YARDLEY 
Secretary, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Germany 


Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 

Ratification deposited: Spain, August 25, 1954. 


Narcotics 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953.7 
Accession deposited: Cuba, September 8, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Australia 


Agreement amending article 5 of the agreement of Novem- 
ber 26, 1949 (TIAS 1994) for the use of funds made 
available in accordance with the agreement on settle- 
ment for lend-lease, reciprocal aid, surplus war property 
and claims of June 7, 1946 (TIAS 1528). Effected by 





* Not in force. 
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exchange of notes at Canberra September 3, 1954. pp. 
tered into force September 3, 1954. 


El Salvador 


Cooperative program agreement for agricultural develop. 
ment, pursuant to the general agreement for technica} 
cooperation of April 4, 1952 (TIAS 2527). Signed at 
San Salvador July 16, 1954. 

Entered into force: August 10, 1954 (the date notificg. 
tion of ratification was given the United States by 
Salvador). 

Agreement for a cooperative program of productivity, 
pursuant to the general agreement for technical ¢o. 
operation of April 4, 1952 (TIAS 2527). Signed at Sap 
Salvador August 31, 1954. Enters into force on date 
that notification is given the United States of publica. 
tion of the agreement in the Diario Oficial of 
Salvador. 


Agreement to correct certain errors in the English text 
of the convention of February 20, 1950 (TIAS 2901) 
for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on the estates of 
deceased persons. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Athens August 3 and 19, 1954. Entered into force 
August 19, 1954. 


Agreement for a cooperative project with Escuela Superior 
de Agricultura “Antonio Narro,” pursuant to the general 
agreement of June 27, 1951 (TIAS 2273), as amended. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Mexico June 17, 1954. 
Entered into force June 17, 1954. 


Agreement extending the modus vivendi signed Septem- 
ber 14, 1950 (TIAS 2481), providing for maintenance 
of the Boyd-Roosevelt Highway pending entry into 
force of the highway convention, also signed September 
14, 1950. Effected by an exchange of notes at Panam 
August 12, 26, and 30, 1954. Entered into force August 
30, 1954. 


Viet-Nam 


Agreement relating to duty-free entry and defrayment of 
inland transportation charges on relief supplies and 
packages for Viet-Nam. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Saigon August 20 and 26, 1954. Entered into force 
August 26, 1954. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 20-26 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. Date Subject 
7516 9/20 Robertson and Laurel: 
trade. 
Request for views on Garr. 
Bohan: Economic relations with Latin 
America. 
President Tubman’s visit. 
Educational exchange. 
Educational exchange. 
Smith: Anniversary of Petkov’s death. 
Hildreth: U.S.—Pakistan. 
Allison: Death of Japanese fisherman. 
Dulles: Partnership for peace. 
Visit of Mayor of Paris. 
Claim against U.S.8.R. for B-29. 
Delegation to 9-power talks in London. 
U.S.-French talks on Indochina. 
Dulles: Departure for London. 
Correspondence with U.S.S.R. on 
atomic pool. 
Legation in Libya made Bmbassy. 
Liberalization of Sweden’s dollar trade. 


Philippine 


517 
1518 


9/20 
9/21 


519 
*520 
*521 

522 

523 

524 

525 
*526 
1527 

528 

529 

530 

531 


9/21 
9/21 
9/21 
9/22 
9/22 
9/23 
9/23 
9/24 
9/25 
9/24 
9/25 
9/25 
9/25 


T5382 9/25 
533 9/25 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 





OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States .. . 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1937, Volume IV, The Far East 


Documents published in this volume deal chiefly with prob- 
lems arising from the outbreak of undeclared war between 
China and Japan in July 1937, especially with efforts by the 
United States and other powers to restore peace. This is the 
second of two volumes dealing with the Far East crisis in 1937, 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, Volume III, The 
Far East, having been released in June. 

In 1937 China faced Japan, with the Soviet Union watching 
from the sidelines and discussing developments with other 
powers. Nine hundred pages of contemporary papers deal 
with not only efforts to end the undeclared war but also other 
phases of the war itself and repercussions affecting the United 
States. 

The principal chapter of this volume relates to a conference 
called at Brussels under the terms of the Nine Power Treaty of 
February 6, 1922, regarding China to explore the possibility of 
peaceful solution of the conflict between Japan and China. 
Chapters are also included on American relations with China, 
Japan, and Siam (Thailand). 

Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $4 each. 
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Please send me -..-.-.--- copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1937, Volume IV, The Far East. 
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